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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 5, 19h8 





, dear Mr. Dunham: 


I extend 
Society on the occ 


est congratulations to the American Peace 
its one hundred twentieth anniversary. 








ay of a peace organization so venerable as yours 
reflect upon the length and magnitude of the 
4% peace upon a firm and lasting basis. Since your 
founded, profound changes have taken place in the life of 
ntry and of the world. From a young and relatively isolated 
nation, the United States has developed into one of the leading powers, 
with major responsibilities and interests throughout the world. Over 
period, scientific ami industrial developments have created 
international problems of unprecedented complexity and, at the same 

, new possibilities for a world community. Much has been done, 
throurh the efforts of groups such as yours, to realize these possi- 
bilities. Procedures for the peaceful settlement of disputes have 
been steadily developed. In the Lnited Nations we now have the 
most complete, effective and universal instrument that has yet 
existed. 
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It would be unrealistic to disregard the setbacks and 
interruptions in this process. Progress is not automatic. Ex- 
perience teaches us that reaction and violence can take many forms 
and that pro;-ress depends upon the success of each generation in 
mastering the particular fo of disorder which threatens it. I 
believe that the American Government and people today are meeting 
this test. le have made the United Nations a cornerstone of our 
foreign policy. In the European Kecovery Program we have undertaken 
a constructive effort of unparalleled scope to build up the conditions 
essential to for stability. 








Please accept my congratulations and best wishes for the 
continued success of your organization. 


Very sincerely yo 





Facsimile of letter of congratulation to the Soctety from the President 


of the United States 
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AN EDUCATED WILL TO PEACE* 


By Str NorMaAn ANGELL 


Born in England, Sir Norman Angell has spent much 
time also in the United States. He received in 1933 the 
Nobel Peace Prize; he has’since written many articles and 
books on social and economic subjects, especially interna- 
tional peace. 

The first clause in the original constitution of this So- 
ciety contains twenty-three words. They are these: “The 
object of this Society shall be to diffuse light respecting 
the evils of war and the best means for effecting its 
abolition.” These words were written a hundred and 
twenty years ago. They indicate a purpose which has not 
become less important with the passage of nearly a century 
and a quarter. It has become vastly more important; so 
much more important that in our atomic age the abolition 
of war may become the alternative to the abolition of 
mankind. 

The American Peace Society, in the century and a quar- 
ter of its existence, has seen its efforts to maintain peace 
fail. But it is not alone in this. Governments, statesmen, 
diplomats, politicians, philosophers, writers, educational 
institutions, the authors of innumerable books, the editors 
of innumerable newspapers have all equally failed. And 
they have usually differed from the Society in that they 
have regarded war as in the order of nature, incurable. 
The Society has taken throughout the opposite position, 
that peace is attainable; that war is not something like the 

*An address delivered at the 120th anniversary of The American Peace Society, 
May 5, 1948, 

79 
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wind and the earthquake, part of the external forces of 
nature, but is made by man himself, the outcome of his 
folly; the failure of human wisdom. 

During the greater part of the life of this Society peace 
movements, peace societies, peace advocates were com- 
monly treated with mild derision as part of the crank and 
crackpot fringe of society. We forget too easily that when 
this Society was founded, not merely did men believe that 
war was an ineradicable attribute of human nature and 
that its abolition was a dream, but as Bismarck once re- 
marked, an evil dream. Very many learned folk have in- 
sisted that, without war, men would become soft and 
degenerate, incapable of maintaining the struggle for life. 
This was the view not merely of soldiers and those of 
militarist minds, but of writers like Ruskin and Stevenson, 
poets like Henley and, in one mood, Tennyson. Theolo- 
gians and churchmen often joined this strange but all too 
visible choir. 

It is difficult for us now to realize that until yesterday 
part of the task of this organization was to try to persuade 
men that peace was better than war and that war was not 
inevitable. To argue now that war must go on everlast 
ingly is of course to argue that man’s destiny is collective 
suicide, his own destruction. Such a theme today seems 
insane. Yet to most of our grandfathers it seemed silly 
and insane to assume that war could be prevented. 

The depth of the confusion on this point can be illus 
trated by an episode in the life of a certain author who 
shall be nameless. Previous to World War I he was at 
some pains to demonstrate that in the modern world of in- 
tricate industrlialised economies, a nation could not enrich 
itself by conquest; could not even recover the cost of con- 
quest from the defeated enemy; that the prevailing notion 
of war as a means of ensuring living space or access to raw 
materials or trade was what he called The Great Illusion 
of his generation. He insisted that unless ideas like this 
were changed and men were clearer as to their purposes, 
they would not be able to prevent wars but would drift 
and blunder into them and then find that victory, far from 
enriching them, had disastrously improverished them and 
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saddled them with all but intolerable burdens and prob- 
lems, not merely economic but social and political. In- 
cidentally, the situation today of his own country, Britain, 
on the morrow of two great victories, would seem, on the 
whole, to confirm this thesis. But this very simple proposi- 
tion that victory could not be turned to economic advan- 
tage was widely interpreted as an attempt to show that 
war would not come or had become impossible. It was in 
vain he protested that he had never written one word to 
justify such nonsense; that if he thought war was impossi- 
ble anyhow, he would not be bothering himself about the 
means of preventing it. And to this day he occasionally 
reads reference to the man who wrote a book to prove 
there could never be any more war. 

This confusion is perhaps rooted in that innate fatalism 
which prompts men to regard war as something altogether 
outside their own control and their own wills. They still 
ask whether we shall have war much as they might ask 
whether we shall have rain, oblivious of the fact that while 
men do not make the weather, they do make war; that 
guns don’t get themselves fired; or armies and navies 
brought into being without human intervention. 

This Society was right in assuming that its first task was 
to break down this fatalism, to create the will to end war. 
For while it may not be true to say that where there is a 
will there is a way, it is certainly true to say that where 
there is no will there is no way. 

We may fairly say to-day that on the whole that part 
of its task has been achieved. Men do passionately for the 
most part desire peace, and do believe it possible. The 
danger now is that we may slip into the opposite error of 
assuming that, if only men hate and fear war sufficiently, 
they will be able to avoid it. The event shows this to be 
a fallacy. Men may passionately desire peace and yet, by 
misunderstanding, miscalculation and bad judgment, fol- 
low policies which bring about the very war they would 
avoid. We have the will to peace, but we have not agreed 
upon the way. We are indeed in danger of losing our way 
and falling into the abyss. 

The Western democracies did not drift into a second 
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world war because they wanted it. What Churchill has 
called The Unnecessary War came because the measures 
the democracies took to prevent it were measures which 
helped to bring it about. It came, not because intentions 
were evil, or because men were conscious of failing in 
their duty, or were conscious of doing injustice, but be- 
cause their judgment of the means of attaining peace and 
justice was bad. There was at times deep confusion on 
very elementary things. We of the West had not for in- 
stance asked ourselves plainly and honestly such elemen- 
tary questions as what is was we really wanted of inter- 
national relations, what we put first. We all said that we 
wanted first and last peace; and left it at that. We thus 
began a deep confusion. For what we did proved that 
what we said was not true. We in Britain could have had 
peace of a kind by submission to Hitler, just as now we 
could have peace by submission to Moscow. But when 
it came to the point we discovered that we could not 
tolerate peace on Hitler’s terms; we discovered, what we 
had not quite realized before, that what we put first was 
not peace. It was the right to live under the institutions 
of our own choice; the right to a particular way of life. 
When that was threatened we deliberately forsook peace 
and made war—for we in Britain, it is well to remember, 
were not attacked either in 1914 or in 1939. We chose 
war deliberately as against peace because we believed that 
the peace which we could have had was intolerable. 
Now if we had realized earlier that this would be our 
choice, and had made it quite plain to the other party, it 
is almost certain that the second war could have been 
avoided. That is, of course, the view of Churchill. It was 
in a sense the view of Lloyd George about the first war. 
When it was all over he declared, looking back, that if 
only Germany had realized beforehand that she would 
have to meet the power she finally did meet—the power, 
that is, of the United States and Britain as well as of 
France and Russia—she would not have followed the 
policy she did and war would have been avoided. He too 
in effect said of the war of 1914 what Churchill has said 
of the war of 1939, that it was a war into which we 
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muddled by confusion and misunderstanding. But the 
first step to agreement with others is to understand first of 
all ourselves, what we want, what we might be prepared 
to accept, what we would resent to the death; and why we 
would resent it; what we want first and most, which desire 
we put before other desires. 

These are not merely questions concerning the past. 
They are very tragically questions of today, and the cost of 
deferring the answer may be what the cost was before 
when decisions were too long delayed. Had the American 
public been prepared to accept under Wilson, twenty-five 
years ago, the degree of internationalism they have ac- 
cepted under Truman, the whole story might well have 
been a very different one. 

Now answer to this question of what we want most does 
not depend upon specialist knowledge of foreign affairs, 
the plots of this or that government, the strategic impor- 
tance of this or that bit of territory, the number of armed 


depends upon knowing ourselves better than we seem to 
have known ourselves in the past. For ten or fifteen years 
in Britain we had great organizations pledging young men 
never to fight again for any purpose whatever. The aim 
which they set before themselves—that of eliminating 
violence and bloodshed and hate from human relations— 
is among the noblest to which men can give themselves. 
It is not that purpose or that ideal we need question. What 
the event compels us to question is something else. A 
few years after the pledge nearly all those who took it 
renounced it. Among those who, in the second world war, 
gave their lives in the air over Britain, in the seas and in 
distant lands, were thousands who had taken oath never 
to do that thing. We have to ask therefore whether, when 
they took the oath, they had truly asked themselves what 
they would do in a contingency even then likely to arise? 
And we should do well to note that a not dissimilar 
change of view marked the American attitude towards 
neutrality in those same years. The Neutrality legislation 
of the thirties was designed to make it impossible for the 
United States to do the very thing which only a year or 
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two afterwards it found itself doing as the very condition 
of what it deemed to be national survival. 


I have pointed out that our peoples, when it came to the 
sticking point, put defense before peace. In 1914 and in 
1939 we knew pretty well what we meant by defense: the 
right to live under the institutions of our own choice free 
of external coercion; the right to national independence. 
But the atomic age compels very severe qualifications of 
the notion of national independence. The institution of 
world government, by which alone atomic weapons can 
be effectively controlled, means that no nation can in fu- 
ture have complete independence; that the national free- 
dom for which nations have fought so passionately in the 
past will be very severely restricted. Heretofore, in 
countless declarations of independence, peoples all over 
the world have made claims to unqualified independence 
as a natural right. So little have we cleared up the con- 
fusions on this point—confusions which do not exclude 
deep and often deadly passion—that the very self-same 
words are today being used to indicate not merely differ- 
ent, but opposite and mutually exclusive things. When 
the Arabs of Palestine demand a Free Palestine, they 
mean one governed by Arabs. When the Jews demand a 
Free Palestine, as they did until partition, they mean one 
governed by Jews. We must ask ourselves afresh what 
we mean by “free,” what we mean by justice, what we 
mean by democracy, and many another passion-exciting 
word. We must ask ourselves what degree and kind of 
restrictions on independence we will accept, and what de- 
gree and kind we will reject. 

Certainly we can get no agreement with Russia until we 
have undertaken this stock-taking. The Russians are con- 
vinced with deep and passionate sincerity that only by 
their system can men achieve real freedom. That is not 
merely a Russian conviction. It is shared by millions in 
the West—something like a third of the populations of 
France and Italy, for instance. If in the interwar years we 
did not know our own minds about resistance to Hitler, 
knew it so little that Hitler had the impression we should 
not fight and gambled on our not doing so, the need for 
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clarification is even greater today. The case for no re- 
sistance to Russia at all is an exceedingly strong one, par- 
ticularly for countries in the position of France and Brit- 
ain. If atomic war comes, those countries may be simply 
extinguished; their people dead. As atomic-corrupted 
corpses they could do nothing to help in maintaining some 
shreds of freedom under Communist rule. Alive, and ap- 
plying possibly the passive resistance Gandhi has taught, 
they could still do something to soften the worst features 
of the totalitarian state. If we are to know our own minds 
we must face these questions beforehand, in time. 

The decision not to resist Russia at all may conceivably 
be the best available policy. But obviously, its success will 
depend upon following it out to the bitter end. And that 
we are not likely to do unless we have faced fully and 
starkly beforehand our real feeling about national inde- 
pedence and the real nature of communist government, 
the kind of life that men lead under it. And we all know 
that anything like objectivity in judgment in regard to 
Russia and communism seems a psychological impossibil- 
ity. Yet the worst possible policy would be to assume 
(without real examination either of the external facts or 
our own feeling about them) that we shall not resist; and 
then discover at the eleventh hour that we cannot stomach 
what the policy demands; and decide to fight. This would 
correspond to the kind of conduct which produced World 
War II. It would be certain to produce World War III. 

This question of non-resistance, or passive resistance, or 
non-violent resistance, goes far beyond problems of war 
in the international field. We shall have to take stock 
of its meaning in domestic as well as in international poli- 
tics. 

Recently in England a group of miners made an infor- 
mal declaration which ran in some such terms as these: 


Unless justice is done to us miners the nation will 
not get coal, and if it does not get coal it will starve as 
well as freeze; its railroads won’t run, its facturies will 
close, the country’s exports will cease, the people will 
be without food. We hold the keys to the country’s life. 
If we turn those keys the nation is our prisouer. We 
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have powers of life and death, which we intend to ex- 

ercise on behalf of justice. 

Now I happen to believe that English miners are among 
the best men on earth. But it has become a commonplace 
to repeat Lord Acton’s aphorism that power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. But power is not ex- 
ercised merely through bayonets and by violent means. 
Its passive exercise in the fashion forecast by these miners 
can be as ruthless and as cruel as anything done with bayo- 
nets or machine guns. And that kind of power—where a 
single wilful union leader can hold a nation to ransom— 
is not confined to capitalist tycoons, as we are beginning to 
learn. And it should be noted in this connection that the 
miners were talking of action, not against capitalists but 
against the decisions of a coal board acting as the instru- 
ment of a socialist government. 

But it is not only miners who hold such keys as those 
just described. It is true that if there is no coal the rail- 
roads may be paralyzed. But the railroads themselves 
have the same power of paralyzing a whole nation; as do 
workers in power plants, water and sewage systems. That 
is the kind of interdependent world which technology has 
produced; a world which our great-grandfathers did not 
know. 

We ask the workers to submit to laws or to arbitration. 
But suppose the particular group of workers concerned are 
passionately convinced the laws are unjust and the arbitra- 
tion a farce. What next? A million miners or railway 
workers to be put in jail, or made to work with soldiers 
standing beside them? You cannot in America or Britain 
put a million workers in jail; or threaten them with death. 
In those countries that sort of sanction won’t work. But it 
will and does in Russia. If Russian peasants will not de- 
liver food the alternative is simple: one or two or three 
million thereupon perish in the Arctic. If voluntary la- 
bor is not forthcoming, then it will be taken from forced 
labor camps whose inmates now number anything from 
ten to twenty million souls. There are no strikes in Rus- 
sia. The nation’s industries are not reduced to paralysis 
by the passive resistance of the workers. Russia has proved 
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that she can solve by dictatorship a problem which we in 
the west are attempting to solve without it; by persua- 
sion, discussion, reasonableness. And the price of the pres- 
ervation of freedom is that men shall be open to persua- 
sion, open to consider whether what they regard as justice 
is indeed justice; open to the famous appeal which Crom- 
well made to the Presbyterians: “I beg you in the bowels 
of Christ to believe it possible you may be mistaken.” 

Before we can do justice we must know what it is. We 
cannot do justice, however deep our passion for it, if our 
judgment of the relevant facts is so hasty, so weighted by 
easily aroused emotion, that we get them wrong. To get 
the facts straight is seldom easy, as the simplest case in a 
law court should convince us. To know what justice is, 
demands more than emotion or intuition. It demands a 
certain attitude of doubt as to our own infallibility 1 in judg- 
ing things. Yet the prevailing implication in this context is 
that everyone knows what justice is, and that if it is not 
done, it is because of a moral failure; a failure of the will 
to do justice; due to the putting of some selfish interest 
before that of righteousness. 

If we look for a moment at the conflicts which now 
surge about us, in Italy, in France, in Greece, in Eastern 
Europe, in Palestine; in China as between Communist 
and Nationalist; in India as between Moslem and Hindu 
—we see that they have one outstanding feature in com- 
mon, namely the conviction of each side of the righteous- 
ness of its cause. If we cannot recognize this fact and give 
full value to the honesty of conviction of each, we shall 
not be able to get at the root of our trouble at all. Two 
witnesses, both honest and sincere, both meaning to tell the 
truth, go to Russia, or China, or Palestine, or Greece, or 
India; travel over the same ground, see precisely the 
same things—and on returning give flatly contradictory 
testimony. Where one sees freedom, another sees slavery; 
where one justice, another injustice. Still more, of course, 
is this true of parties directly concerned: the communist 
sees democracy, where the social democrat or the free en- 
terpriser sees its destruction. Where one sees a given ob- 
ject as white, the other sees it as black. In the conflict of 
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Hindu and Moslem, Jew and Arab, Jew and Briton, Arab 
and Briton, trade unionist and employer, CIO and AFL, 
Communist and Social Democrat, each accuses the other of 
being the enemy of right and justice, color-blind, fact- 
blind. The same words—“freedom,” “democracy”—are 
used to indicate opposite things, so that they come to lose 
all common meaning; and human testimony nearly all 
value. 

I have described this as the most blood-curdling dis- 
covery, or rediscovery, of our time: the ease with which 
the public mind—made up of your mind and mine—can 
become thus color-blind and fact-blind; blind it may be 
to some yawning gulf beneath our feet, like that into 
which the civilized, educated, cultured German people 
walked twice in a single generation, driven by doctrines 
of race and nationalism, as earlier torturers in Inquisition 
dungeons, or in Holy Wars, or on jungle altars of human 
sacrifice were driven by religious doctrine; or as we see 
men driven to massacre in India or in Palestine today. 

If we are to do better in this matter we must revise some 
of the assumptions that have so often marked this discus- 
sion in the past. It has, for instance, been a commonplace 
to declare that war is the work of wicked men, pursuing 
evil purposes. Yet war is, after all, the most unselfish 
occupation in which men can engage, for it is one in which 
a man may be called upon to give his life; and he cannot 
give his life from selfish motives unless he is quite unusu- 
ally certain of his mansions in the skies. If it be said that 
these great masses of men throughout the whole world, in 
Asia and in Europe, in Latin America, have been led by 
designing vested interests, then that itself is an indictment 
of the irresponsibility of the mass: Why do the millions se 
supinely obey the behests of just a few? To assume that 
Hindu and Moslem, Arab and Jew, Negro and White, 
Communist and Nationalist massacre each other merely be- 
cause some designing person has told them to, is to assume 
that the mass of men are helpless automata. In that case 
our first task should be somehow to restore to them the 
means of judgment. What was disturbing and horrifying 
about Germany was not the emergence of a little clique of 
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psychopathic criminals—there are criminals in every so- 
ciety—it was that the criminals were accepted by the mil- 
lions as leaders. If the late Mr. Alphonse Capone had 
taken charge of the government of the State of Illinois and 
had then gone on to make his way to the White House, 
the thing which would disturb us would not be the charac- 
ter of Mr. Capone, about which we had no illusions. We 
should want to know what had happened to a hundred mil- 
lion adult Americans to induce them to surrender their 
fate into his hands. 

War is not the outcome of plots by a few evil men. It is 
the outcome of the failure of wisdom by the many; a 
failure which may well include an inability on the part of 
the many to manage and control the evil few. What gave 
Hitler his power was the disunity of his victims, their in- 
capacity to unite in effective resistance to him, so that he 
could apply to them the “simple and deadly plan of one 
by one.” So long as there is justification for Moscow’s 
belief that western society is bound shortly to collapse by 
reason of its inherent and inevitable divisions, Russia will 
naturally decline to tie herself up with what she regards 
as a dying society, based on principles she believes fatal 
alike to her own security and to the welfare of the com- 
mon man.. This belief can only be shaken by the fact, the 
event, the demonstration that western nations can unite, 
can solve their problems by reason, discussion, without re- 
sorting to dictatorship, can make political freedom compat- 
ible with the working of a modern industrial society. The 
unity of the western democracies—which includes those of 
the western hemisphere—is not the alternative to One 
World or a United Nations Organization; it is likely to 
prove the necessary condition precedent thereto, and to the 
ultimate inclusion of Russia therein. If we cannot achieve 
the lesser unity we are not likely to be able to achieve the 
larger. 

Furthermore, the workability of a constitution, whether 
national or international, depends far more upon the po- 
litical judgment of those living under it than upon its 
precise form. Some of the nations to the south of us who 
have excellent constitutions have also at times great diffi- 
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culty in avoiding the revolutions which this country, with 
no better constitution, manages to avoid, and which Brit- 
ain, who has no constitution at all in the American sense, 
has managed to avoid for three hundred years. 

Man is his mind; his fate will be determined by its 
working. The forces of the human spirit can be turned to 
the service of destruction and evil. Our task is to discover 
increasingly how they may be used as the instrument of 
“right reason and the will of God.” 





“LET US MOVE FORWARD” 
By FRANKLIN D. RoosEvVELtT 


From an undelivered address, written the day before his 
death, 


“Today, science has brought all the different quarters 
of the globe so close together that it is impossible to isolate 
them one from another. 

“Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together in the same 
world—at peace... 

“The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be 
our doubts of today. Let us move forward with strong 
and active faith.” 


WORLD HORIZONS 
PEACE IN PERSPECTIVE 


By Puitie MarsHaLt Brown 
Honorary President of the American Peace Soctety 


The American Peace Society, the parent Society of all 
peace societies, is celebrating its one hundred and twen- 
tieth birthday anniversary. Like many other respectable 
grand dames, however, it is concealing its real age. 

A Society such as this is not an impersonal creation that 
suddenly appears. It originates in the minds and the 
hearts of men long before it is formally proclaimed. 

A group of like-minded and high-minded men who 
were appalled by the insensate massacres of the Napoleonic 
Wars met in the home of David Low Dodge of New York 
in the year 1810 to plan a great peace movement. 

The New York Peace Society, the Ohio Peace Society, 
and the Massachusetts Peace Society were all organized 
in 1815. From these origins came the American Peace So- 
ciety in 1828. It is therefore no distortion of the facts to 
aver that we are actually celebrating its one hundred and 
thirty-eighth anniversary. 

So long and honored a past permits us then to survey 
the peace movement from a serene and dispassionate per- 
spective. We may for the moment turn from the ugly 
turmoil of these,dangerous days to contemplate the vari- 
ous stages in the evolution of the peace movement. 

The FIRST STAGE logically was the need to arouse 
public opinion to the stark realities and the unspeakable 
horrors of war, such as were so painfully depicted by the 
great Russian painter, Verestchagin, during the Napole- 
onic Wars. 

The American Peace Society, under the dynamic and in- 
spiring leadership of that robust mariner, preacher, and 
prophet, Captain William Ladd, had a leading part to 
play in this campaign to awaken the conscience of a Chris- 
tian world to the sinfulness of war. 

The central principles proclaimed by this Society be- 
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came the inspiration of other similar societies in various 
lands. They were the principles advocated by the Ameri- 
can delegates to the great International Peace Congresses 
in Brussels, Paris, Frankfurt, and London from 1848 to 
1851. 

This FIRST STAGE of the peace movement lasted 
nearly a hundred years, though it was accompanied from 
the start by the sane realization that denunciation of the 
horrors of war was not enough, and that effective means 
must be devised for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional controversies. 

William Ladd, the author (1840) of that masterful 
Essay on a Congress of Nations, which has not had due 
recognition in recent years, had announced in 1828: 


“We hope to increase and promote the practice already begun of 
submitting national differences to amicable discussion and arbitration, 
and finally of settling all national controversies by an appeal to rea- 
son, as becomes rational creatures and not by physical force as is 
worthy only of brute beasts, and that this shall be done by a Con- 
gress of Christian nations whose decrees shall be enforced by public 
opinion that rules the world.” 


The American Peace Society may justly claim to have 
been the protagonist of the Hague Peace Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, of the Permanent Court of International 
Arbitration, of the League of Nations, and of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

This powerful and concentrated drive for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, which reached its 
height at the beginning of the present century, constituted 
the SECOND STAGE in the evolution of the Peace 
movement. 

The results achieved by the Hague Peace Conferences 
seemed to afford reasonable hope for the gradual aban- 
donment of war and the release of mankind from the bur- 
dens and the fears of armaments. Nevertheless, the Span- 
ish-American War of 1898, the Boer War of 1899, the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904, the Italo-Turkish War of 
1911, the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, and the First 
World War of 1914: all too plainly demonstrated that 
mankind was not yet prepared and disposed to resort to 
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the peaceful settlement of international disputes by meth- 
ods of conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. 

The THIRD STAGE in the evolution of the peace 
movement was reached during the First World War in 
the overwhelming demand voiced by the American League 
to Enforce Peace and the eloquent advocacy by President 
Wilson of an international organization for peace such as 
William Ladd had envisaged in his plan for a Congress 
and a Court of Nations. 

The first decade of the League of Nations thrilled the 
lovers of peace with almost evangelical fervour. They 
believed firmly that wars would cease but it was not long 
before they experienced a bitter disillusionment that ended 
for many in defeatism and cynicism. 

The Second World War brutally awoke us to the reali- 
zation that mankind was still not educated up to the sense 
of the need for an international organization adequate to 
impose the peaceful settlement of disputes and exorcise 
war. 

The complete frustration and paralysis of the United 
Nations, by reason of the obstructions of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, has now converted the THIRD STAGE 
in the evolution of the peace movement into the insistent 
demand for a World Government or Federation having 
supreme powers to create a World Law and enforce peace 
on all nations. 

This conception of a supranational State, to which its 
members will surrender much of their sovereignty, may 
prove to be the ultimate ideal of world society. It would 
be unreasonable and even naive, however, when we con- 
template the prevailing economic, social, political, and 
moral collapse throughout the entire world to expect the 
attainment of this ideal in the immediate future. The 
tragic and urgent necessity imposed on all freedom loving 
peoples to preserve their very existence presents inexora- 
ble duties that render the project for World Government 
impractical and possibly chimerical. 

We are now faced with the challenge to undertake a 
FOURTH STAGE of a much more fundamental nature 
in the evolution of the peace movement in order to lay the 
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foundations for the attainment of the ideals contemplated 
in the THIRD STAGE. 

This challenge arises from the realization that we are 
in the midst of a great world revolution that began a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago and which has completely altered 
our basic theories of world order and organization. 

This World Revolution is the culmination of a mass 
movement of the democratic peoples of the world for the 
recognition of their claims to economic, social, and political 
justice. It has become a crass materialistic movement that 
exalts physical power over the moral and spiritual welfare 
of mankind. It has succeeded in creating a terrifying class 
hatred and transformed international warfare into class 
warfare. International boundaries are fast losing their old 
significance. Nationalism and patriotism are rapidly being 
replaced by the concept of the “solidarity of the workers of 
the world.” The political structures and institutions of 
many countries are being undermined by a determined 
minority of skillfully trained saboteurs aided from with- 
out. 

These are unpleasant and startling facts which the peace 
movement must now face intelligently and fearlessly. We 
are constrained to acknowledge that in this FOURTH 
STAGE we can no longer think of peace between nations, 
but of peace between peoples. The time when govern- 
ments under the guidance of outstanding leaders could 
enter into agreements to maintain peace by various devices, 
such as the old Balance of Power, and count on the loyal 
support of their peoples, has passed. The peoples of the 
world are now ignoring governments and entering into 
their own negotiations and understandings. International 
society is going through a perilous stage of dissolution 
and reorganization. 

The basic problem set before the lovers of peace is to 
learn how to deal effectively with international class war- 
fare, to reconcile the hatreds and the rivalries of peoples. 

All attempts, no matter how idealistic, to establish a 
World Government will inevitably fail unless the peoples 
of the world can be united into one brotherhood that will 
deal wisely and tolerantly with the problems of economic 
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and social justice, and gradually eliminate the poison of 
hate from international society. 

The problem is clearly a moral and spiritual one. The 
feeling of brotherhood is not something that can be created 
by legislation or institutions. It cannot be taught or in- 
culcated through ethical injunctions alone. It is essential- 
ly the laborious product of religious faith and discipline. 
The all-powerful love that can eradicate the hatred now 
undermining society throughout the entire world can only 
be created through a long process of spiritual education. 

The openly declared war by the Marxian communists 
against all religion can only be countered by a vital re- 
surgence of militant religion. The leaders of all the great 
theistic religions, that acknowledge the sovereign authority 
of God in all human relationships, must awaken to this 
fearful menace of a materialistic philosophy that is rapidly 
filling the vacuum created by the weakening and the de- 
feat of the religious forces. Mere programs of social re- 
forms can never suffice alone to satisfy the spiritual hunger 
and thirst of mankind. We are in desperate need of a 
modern Amos to cry: “Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord God, that I will send a famine in the land, not a 
famine of bread, not a thirst for water, but of the hunger 
and the thirst to hear the words of the Lord.” 

This then is the FOURTH STAGE of the peace move- 
ment in this tragic hour of world crisis. While supporting 
and promoting all worthy projects and instruments for 
world order and organization, we must consecrate our 
energies to the task of enlightening public opinion con- 
cerning the spiritual foundations of lasting peace. This in 
fact has always been the role of the American Peace So- 
ciety throughout its long and honorable service. We need 
to remind ourselves of the brave words of William Ladd 
over a hundred years ago: 

“Our principles are known; and for the defence and propagation 

of these principles we shall plant ourselves upon the word of God. . . 

It is a question not so much of policy as of conscience. It is a branch 

of our religion. It belongs to the higher ethics of Christianity. The 

argument from expediency is very strong; but the argument from 

Christian duty is irresistible. Here is the pivot of this cause. If 

peace be not an enterprise strictly evangelical, its principles a part of 
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the Gospel, its duties an element of our religion essential to the full 
and perfect development of Christian character, we are prepared to 
abandon it forthwith for work appropriate to our high calling.” 


Now, more than ever, there is supreme need for just 
such an organization as the American Peace Society to 
hold aloft the standard of the eternal principles of peace. 

Emerson, in his address to the Society in 1838 uttered 
these memorable words: 


“If the universal cry for reform of so many inveterate abuses, with 
which society rings—if the desire of a large class of young men for 
a faith and hope, intellectual and religious, such as they have not 
yet found, be an omen to be trusted;—if the disposition to rely 
more in study and in action on the unexplored riches of the human 
constitution—if the search of the sublime laws of morals and the 
sources of hope and trust, in man, and not in books, in the pres- 
ent, and not in the past, proceed;—if the rising generation can be 
provoked to think it unworthy to nestle into every abomination of 
the past, and shall feel the generous darings of austerity and virtue, 
then war has a short day, and human blood will cease to flow.” 


The poet in Emerson gave expression to his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of peace in these words: 


“The archangel Hope 

Looks to the azure cope, 

Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto victory born.” 





Religion is the only permanent source of security for 
the world because it is the only power that can bestow upon 
humanity sufficient self-restraint 

To regulate their lives in conformity with social order. 


Wu Mins Fu. 





THE GROTIUS MEDAL, 1928 


The American Peace Society, which celebrated its one- 
hundredth anniversary in May 1928, received on June 6 
the same year from the “Vereeniging Voor Volkenbund 
en Vrede,” with headquarters at The Hague, a gold medal 
known as the “Grotius-Medaille.” 

This distinguished Dutch Society had initiated in 1925, 
the three-hundredth anniversary of Hugo Grotius’ mas- 
terpiece, “De Jure Belli ac Pacis,” a Grotius medal to be 
presented each year on May 18th to some person or cor- 
poration “Proving to possess, in the sphere of Grotius’ 
work, exceptional capacity.” In 1925 gold medals were 
awarded to the French and Swedish foreign ministers. The 
same year eight bronze medals went to distinguished for- 
eigners, among whom was U. S. Vice-President Charles 
G. Dawes. 

In 1926 gold medals went to the Spanish Academy for 
the Study of Law, in honor of Francisco Suarez, and to the 
University of Salamanca in honor of Francisco de Vitoria, 
distinguished forerunners of Grotius. 

In 1927 a medal was presented to Dr. van Karnebeek, 
former Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, and to the 
Netherlands Minister in Paris, Dr. J. Louden, who was 
Chairman of the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference. 

In 1928 the Dutch Society decided to present that year 
only one medal, a gold one, to The American Peace So- 
ciety in honor of its one-hundredth anniversary. In its 
letter, dated May 22, the officers said: “Our General Ex- 
ecutive has been led to do this by the consideration that 
not only may the American Peace Society be termed the 
oldest existing national Peace Society in the world, but 
also that it has in the past, as in the present, shown splen- 
did service in the cause of peace in general; that it has 
shown interest in the development of international law, 
and that it has constantly enlightened American opinion 
in a thorough manner both with regard to peace and to the 
association of nations.” 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
IN OUR MAGAZINE 


From Advocate of Peace, July and August, 1848 


“The Society held its Twentieth Anniversary at 7 1-2 
o’clock Monday evening, May 29th, in the Winter St. 
Church, Boston, before the largest audience ever assem- 
bled at any anniversary, the spacious church being crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and large numbers obliged to leave 
for want of room... . The former President having de- 
clined, the Hon. William Jay of N. Y. was unanimously 
elected to the office. The charter recently granted to the 
Society by the Legislature of Massachusetts was also ac- 
cepted with entire unanimity. 


CHARTER 


Section 1. Samucl Greele, John Tappan, Simon Greenleaf, their 
associates and successors, are hereby made a Corporation by the name 
of the American Peace Society, for the promotion of universal 
peace, with all the powers and privileges, and subject to all the 
duties, restrictions and liabilities set forth in the forty-fourth chap- 
ter of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 2. The said Corporation may take and hold real and per- 
sonal estate, the net annual income of which shall not exceed the 
sum of three thousand dollars.* 

Passed to be enacted in the House, February 23rd, 1848. Passed 
to be enacted by the Senate, February 24, 1848.” 


*Under the General Act of the Massachusetts Legislature—Revised Laws of 
Massachusetts (1902), Vol. 2, chap. 125, sec. 8—the American Peace Society is 
entitled to hold property to the amount of $1,500,000 without any change in its 
charter.—Ep. 
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THE VETO VERSUS THE SENSE OF THE MEETING 
By RicHMonp P. MILLER 


Field Secretary of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends 


Ever since the San Francisco conference which gave 
birth to the United Nations Charter the veto principle has 
been the thorn in the flesh of the representatives of the 
nations. Again and again it has held up action in the As- 
sembly, in the Councils and in the Committees of the 
United Nations. The new Interim Committee, called the 
“Little Assembly,” has as the most imperative item on its 
agenda* the decision regarding what to do about this per- 
sisting problem of the veto which Henry L. Stimson calls 
the “everlasting No!” 

Why not abolish the veto and try the principle of get- 
ting the sense of the meeting? Here is a method of group 
decision tried, tested and used in a growing degree for the 
past three centuries. It stems from the practice of group 
conduct in the meeting for business as followed by the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, usually called the Quakers. 

The Friends are known by their form of religious serv- 
ices for in their meeting for worship they have carried 
Protestantism to its logical conclusion by eliminating the 
hierarchy and ministry by professional priesthood. In 
Quaker Meeting everyone has responsibility for the con- 
duct of public worship, the messages delivered, the public 
and private prayers offered, and that centering down into 
the silence from which true worship in spirit and in truth 
proceeds. 

Quakers are also known for integrity of personal living 
and their world-wide work for peace in a positive way 
which won them the Nobel Peace Award for 1947. 

But the world realizes too seldom that Quakerism, 
founded in 1647 by George Fox in England and intro- 
duced on a large scale into America by William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, has made as distinct a contribu- 
tion in the creative conduct of business and group relation- 


*See N. Y. Times, page one, Jan. 10, 1948, on “Veto Question.” 
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ships as it has in personal life, social testimony and the 
conduct of the meeting for worship. In Quaker meeting 
for business the Clerk gathers the sense of the meeting 
and phrases it into a minute adopted then and there which 
must satisfy minorities as well as majority opinion with a 
creative solution to the problem under consideration. 

This method is used more and more in the conduct of 
everyday business. Boards of directors, committees, exec- 
utive and legislative groups which once start following 
this practice seldom go back to the older methods of pro- 
cedure. It is quite different from the Parliamentary meth- 
od and Roberts rules of order. Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
experienced management engineer and one of the interna- 
tional leaders in the field of scientific management, gives 
as his considered judgment that “the Quaker method of 
reaching decisions by taking what they call ‘the sense of 
the meeting’ represents a wide departure from rugged in- 
dividualism. It is a process inviting continuing develop- 
ment. The adoption of this practice generally in the affairs 
of men would make for a new world.” Years ago when 
serving as a civil servant under Philadelphia’s greatest 
reform Mayor Rudolph Blankenburg he first became ac- 
quainted with the Quaker method of getting at decisions 
by taking the sense of the meeting. It proved so satisfac- 
tory in practice in the years since that he is one of the out- 
standing champions of the Quaker method of conducting 
business and gets chairmen to follow it in the committee 
and management boards on which he serves. 

Early in 1947 one of the participants in the first con- 
ference ever held of all the peoples of Asia, which met in 
India, reported how a leading Burman had employed this 
method when he was in the chair. Combining firmness 
with good humour, when several delegates got rather ex- 
cited, he suavely observed: “But I, as chairman, can gauge 
the sense of the meeting, and I assure you that it is against 
you.” One of the British Quakers present at the confer- 
ence asked him where he got the expression “the sense of 
the meeting.” “Oh,” he replied, “we always use it at 
meetings where we do not vote.” So he was told that the 
Quakers never vote in their business meetings and that 
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although they thought they had invented the phrase, of 
course, they claimed no copyright for the expression. “I 
know the Quakers,” said the Indian, “and they are a fine 
people. Now I know that I owe that phrase to them, and 
I am glad.” 

Here is the way Eleanor Roosevelt recently paid tribute 
to this idea: “When I look back over the arguments that 
have taken up so much time in the United Nations’ com- 
mittees, I wonder if a practice of first letting everyone 
have their say and then calling for a brief period of reflec- 
tion, after which the presiding officer would sum up the 
‘sense of the meeting’ might help to clear our minds. 

“When no agreement is reached, the Quaker practice is 
to lay the matter aside, and then everyone returns to dis- 
cussion at a future meeting in a different frame of mind, 
for they are expected prayerfully to consider the subject 
in the intervening time. Of course, for this Quaker meth- 
od to succeed in UN meetings, we must realize that indi- 
viduals, even though they represent their governments, 
must function with a certain amount of independence of 
thought, so that arguments will be weighed and consid- 
ered, accepted or refuted. It presupposes also a real ac- 
ceptance of the doctrines of democracy and an adherence 
to majority decisions. 

“Overrating our leaders not only burdens them but, 
perhaps of even greater importance, detracts from the dig- 
nity and status of everybody below. That seems to me 
something which in a democracy we should take to heart. 
While it is frequently said that every man is a leader in 
the framework of democracy, we are rather apt to lean too 
heavily upon our leaders and expect them to bear our bur- 
dens for us. 

“In Quaker language, what they’ve tried to do is ‘to 
develop a group willingness to accept unanimously what 
appears to be a balanced judgment of a majority or of the 
best informed.’ I wish we were all so disciplined that we 
could get to the ‘sense of the meeting’ and accept it, cut- 
ting down some of the arguments and bickerings which 
seem to trouble so greatly many of the people who visit 
the United Nations meetings. Younger people, particu- 
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larly, who come to listen seem to be impressed by the acri- 
monious discussions, and to wonder whether people who 
seem to make so little effort to understand each other can 
ever really come to solutions which will be helpful to 
mankind.” 

Now the striking thing is that this Quaker method ac- 
tually has been demonstrated to be so effective in practice. 
David E. Lilienthal comments on the important truth that 
“There is nothing in my experience more heartening than 
this, that devices of management which give a lift to the 
human spirit turn out so often to be the most efficient.” 
In commenting on the Quaker method of business meeting 
he further observed “I have given a good deal of thought 
through the years and have had opportunity in the staff of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and in other work to try 
to develop some ideas along this exceptionally important 
and little known area of joint thinking. In the work of 
the Atomic Energy Commission there is presented perhaps 
the best opportunity that has ever come to me to pursue 
the possibilities in this unfamiliar field of human rela- 
tions.” In his report of the first year of work of the atomic 
control board Lilienthal wrote that unanimous agreement 
was reached in all but one session throughout the year. 

During 1947 attendance at the Yearly Meetings for 
Business of the Quakers in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Denmark and Holland reveals the fact that the Quaker 
method of conducting meetings and the discipline of get- 
ting the sense of the meeting without resorting to either 
the veto or the vote is the same abroad as in Quaker Meet- 
ings here in America. 

In Holland, Kees Boeke, the head of the international 
school at Bilthoven, which numbers among its pupils the 
children of the Princess, believes that the best way to 
teach democracy is by using this practice of taking the 
sense of the meeting as an educational method. 

In England it is well known that when Sir Edward 
Grey was the chairman of the board of the old North 
Eastern Railway before it became the present London and 
North Eastern Railway, that his deputy general man- 
ager, Philip Burtt, a Quaker, got him to use the Quaker 
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sense of the meeting in board meetings and that board of 
management is still famed as one of the very best cor- 
porate boards of any of the British railways. Many Brit- 
ish firms today in their business meetings talk of using 
the “Quaker method” of reaching decisions through the 
Clerk probing the sense of the meeting without taking a 
vote. 

When Norman Cousins and Thomas K. Finletter re- 
viewed (in The Saturday Review of Literature) the Ache- 
son Committee “Report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy” they revealed the significance of this 
whole subject when applied to the workings of a commit- 
tee faced with a problem of tremendous import. Based on 
the same confidential inside information with which the 
commentators of our age supply listeners and readers, they 
told how “at the very first meeting the group agreed the 
subject was too important to be subjected to the hazards 
of the push-and-pull of the committee approach.” So they 
talked about semantics and dialectics, group discussion, the 
art of persuasion, and group decision. They decided to 
listen and consider rather than propose and exhort each 
other. “We were not going to get into the usual type of 
barter system, trading off one pet idea against another, 
into committee ‘deals’ just for the sake of carrying off 
individual honours.” They would not compromise on a 
watered-down report just for the sake of a report. Then 
the reviewers concluded with the comment: “It may seem 
that there is nothing remarkable about all this and that 
such an approach should be taken for granted. Yet any- 
one familiar with the workings of the average government 
committee, with its sporadic meetings and erratic attend- 
ance, its half-formed ideas and incomplete discussions: the 
intrusion of personalities and personal considerations, and, 
finally, the habit of turning over all the undigested mate- 
rial to a secretary or counsel, who prepares for the chair- 
man’s signature a report which seems primarily designed 
to avoid offending any of the members’ of the committee; 
anyone who has been through this will appreciate how 
really remarkable and worthy of emulation were the Ache- 
son committee’s techniques.” 
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What we need in business, in government, in the United 
Nations, in all group activity today is more experience in 
practice of getting the sense of the meeting. That may 
well prove to be the testing point of success in the demo- 
cratic process. Reaching decisions is one of the most im- 
portant techniques in learning to live together in a world 
which must cooperate in peace as it did in the winning of 
the peace. Arnold J. Toynbee believes that “we have now 
a fresh opportunity to attempt the difficult enterprise of 
abolishing war through a cooperative system of world 
government, instead of letting the cycle of wars run its 
course until it ends in the forcible establishment of a uni- 
versal state by some surviving power. Whether we in our 
world will succeed in achieving what no other civilisation 
has ever yet achieved is a question on the knees of the 
Gods.” In his Christianity and Civilisation this student 
of the history of civilisations holds that: “The breakdowns 
and disintegrations of civilisations might be stepping- 
stones to higher things on the religious plane. After all, 
one of the deepest spiritual laws that we know is pro- 
claimed by Aeschylus in the words ‘it is through suffering 
that learning comes’ and in the New Testament in the 
verse ‘whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth; and scourg- 
eth every son whom He receiveth’.” It is not too fantastic 
to believe that there is a religious solution to the problem 
of peaceful living and conferring together on the interna- 
tional level. 

At Oxford where Secretary of State Marshall spoke af- 
ter he had been awarded an honorary degree he said that 
there was a great lesson in the fact that during the war 
Britain and America had always been able to reach agree- 
ment. “Such agreement was probably easier in that des- 
perate struggle when our very existence was at stake than 
it is today when the facts of the hazard are not quite so 
clear. It is very impressive to the world today and should 
be of great significance in the world tomorrow that de- 
mocracies, when the great test comes, can function satis- 
factorily to meet such great issues.” 

The most fascinating political institutions perhaps in 
the whole world are the Swiss Landsgemeinde Cantons. 
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There we have true democracy in government. The New 

England Town Meeting is another illustration of group 
thinking and deciding on the basis of true democratic 
principles. The Quaker way of life in the conduct of meet- 
ings for business is another demonstration of pure democ- 
racy. This method of reaching decisions is of the nature of 
that creative experience we must achieve if we are to live 
in a world of conflicting ideologies and points of view. 

Here is a method tested in business, in local town and 
in federal government. It could now be used in the affairs 
of the world’s government. The slowing up of the work 
of the United Nations because of the veto principle makes 
it highly imperative that something should be done and at 
once. The importance of unity, the working amicably of 
large nations and small, and getting the sense of the meet- 
ing is recognized as a sine qua non of success for the feasi- 
bility of the United Nations as the way to conduct the 
world’s business. Trygve Lie has submitted some pro- 
posals for speeding up the work of the United Nations 
General Assembly. One of them is “Wherever appropri- 
ate the main committees should be encouraged to establish, 
at their first or second meeting, subcommittees of ten to 
fifteen members to study various questions referred to 
them by the committee and to report back to it. In order 
that these subcommittees may meet simultaneously, each 
subcommittee should have its own chairman.” 

These proposals, in fact all modern living, mean more 
and not less committees. The world might be an easier 
place in which to live if there were fewer committees and 
not as many conferences to attend. But it would not be as 
democratic. Plainly the desideratum is some method of 
conducting group business more creatively. What we need 
is a combination of free discussion and quiet thinking which 
will result in the sense of the meeting becoming concensus. 
We must learn to accommodate divergent views into com- 
mon understanding so that all can act with integrity, self- 
respect and sympathetic understanding whenever we meet 
to do business together. Using the veto will never accom- 
plish this. Taking the sense of the meeting will. 











PROBLEMS OF A JAPANESE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


By Donatp P. Ray 
Executive Secretary, The Academy of World Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


The trend of international political developments from 
the close of hostilities of the recent World War to the 
present time has been one of marked contrast. At the time 
of the drafting of the Charter of the United Nations in- 
ternational cooperation was at the highest level yet at- 
tained by mankind. Today, however, international rela- 
tions are measured by the yardstick of a balance of power. 
In Europe strategic considerations in a balance of power 
relationship have become relatively clear, but in Asia an 
alignment of nations is yet to be determined. In terms of 
strategic considerations the position of Japan in Asia, and 
in the world, is of tremendous importance, and such con- 
siderations will be, of necessity, inextricably involved in 
the political and economic issues to be settled in a Peace 
Treaty with Japan. 

It should be understood at the outset that a Japanese 
Peace Treaty will not be merely a Treaty with one Far 
Eastern country, but rather, in its overtones, with the 
whole of Asia. The vast populations of that part of the 
world are today on the move, and to a large extent are, 
for the first time in modern history, free to formulate 
their own destiny in terms of social and political concepts. 
The kind of economic and social institutions which will 
crystallize in Japan, therefore, will, in the long run, play 
a large part in determining the balance of power in the 
Far East, and especially in Northeastern Asia. 

Strategic considerations in current world politics stem 
from the inherent nature of the economic and political 
structure of any given country. In the case of Japan the 
objectives of occupation policy have been those which cen- 
sidered such structures in their relation to the post-war 
balance of power. The new Constitution of Japan, for ex- 
ample, provides the basic legal means for a free society. 
A more democratic, capitalistic economic system also has 
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been instituted which, assuming an availability of invest- 
ment capital, will tend to give wider participation in the 
larger economic enterprise developed in Japan. Although 
under attack by various left-wing groups among the Al- 
lied Powers governing Japan, good use has been made of 
the more intelligent conservative groups in administering 
the various occupation needs that have arisen. In broad 
outlines, therefore, the aims of Allied planning have been 
to align Japan within the orbit of the balance of power of 
Western Democracies. 

In dealing with the more specific objectives of the Peace 
Treaty it is to be conceded that foremost among them is 
the problem of insuring against a recurrence of the men- 
ace of Japanese military aggression which might threaten 
the security of Eastern Asiatic nation-states, as well as the 
security of America. In terms of a balance of power con- 
cept some clear thinking on this point is necessary; it is 
largely that the only support which Japan can give to the 
Western Democracies would have to be purely moral and 
political in nature, i.e., insurance against development of 
a Communist state within her own borders. This is of vital 
importance when viewing realistically present internal con- 
ditions in China. In this respect there is a need for Amer- 
ican policy toward China to be calibrated with Allied pol- 
icy toward Japan. This would mean that American pol- 
icy toward China, to be consistent with balance of power 
realism, should support active military aid to the small 
group of Chinese we know politically as China against the 
Marxists who lead Communist China—all in the hope that 
such aid might eventually result in a shift on the part of 
the National Government toward a real Chinese democ- 
racy. 

Some quarters argue that under the Treaty Japan must 
not be allowed a standing army because this would give 
rise to a continuing military psychology. Such an argu- 
ment, however, can be discounted when considering that 
the requirements for modern aggressive warfare place 
Japan in a wholly helpless position. A National Guard of 
some 85,000 troops would presumably be necessary to give 
the government of Japan the power to guard against in- 
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evitable internal disorders. Such a figure would still be 
165,000 less than that allowed Italy under the Peace 
Treaty with that country. It should be remembered that 
before World War II the Japanese Military was influen- 
tial and powerful because of the fact that it had never been 
defeated in modern warfare. With such a decisive defeat 
which the country has now suffered, however, it is reason- 
able to believe that in the future military elements in 
Japan will be much less popular and, thereby, impotent. 
The Peace Treaty, nevertheless, should clearly prevent 
the means which might enable Japan again to wage ag- 
gressive warfare; insurance against the will toward such 
action, still dormant in Japan, will have to draw upon the 
continuing processes of education. 

Another important objective which must be considered 
at the Peace Conference is that the future political system 
of Japan should embrace peaceful and progressive govern- 
ment and eventual support of the Charter of the United 
Nations. It should be noted in this respect that the new 
Constitution of Japan, while an admirable document in 
itself, has been accepted by the Japanese largely for rea- 
sons of expediency only. This fact does not necessarily 
mean, however, that when Allied forces withdraw from 
Japan the document will be repudiated. Here, the ques- 
tion facing the drafters of the Peace Treaty will be that of 
finding a means to lessen such a chance. The problem 
which presents itself is the doubt that the Peace Treaty 
can enforce, per se, the new Constitution for even a brief 
period of time; this would require extensive research and 
administrative control procedure which, because of the 
many problems involved, would be costly and impractical, 
if not impossible. 

The most realistic method of assuring that the political 
and social reforms accomplished under Allied occupation 
will continue is, perhaps, to institute -an educational pro- 
gram, separate from the actual Treaty, in which the Japa- 
nese will be able to educate themselves toward social en- 
lightenment. The record of SCAP in this matter has been 
lacking, largely because of a failure to implement prop- 
erly a general information program early in the occupa- 
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tion. The desirability of well-organized cultural and in- 
formation activity in which the United States and Great 
Britain would lead, relative to the consolidation of politi- 
cal and social reforms in Japan, can not be over-empha- 
sized, and, perhaps, provides the answer to the actual prob- 
lem of long-range control. 

A third major objective to consider is that concerning 
economic issues. Under the occupation there has been no 
consistent direction on economic matters emanating from 
either the Far Eastern Commission or SCAP. This lack 
of leadership has been because of rightist and leftist schools 
of thought on economic policy, together with a scarcity of 
personnel in policy positions trained both in technical eco- 
nomics and the special field of Japanese economic prob- 
lems. Thus, confusion has been inevitable. This fact 
would Jead to the conclusion that in questions of economic 
controls, as in the question of political controls, minimum 
efforts are preferable to maximum efforts. 

In terms of actual accomplishment the efforts of occu- 
pation authorities to reorganize the Japanese economy have 
not been significantly successful. Some worthwhile gains 
have been made in granting the working farm tenant own- 
ership of his land and diminishing the pressure of the 
agrarian landlord. The dissolution of the huge holding 
companies has not been effected on as wide a scale as was 
intended, largely because of a shortage of investment capi- 
tal in a severely spiraling inflationary economy. The in- 
stitution of such economic reform measures, nevertheless, 
has planted the seed of thinking along more progressive 
lines, and it is not unreasonable to believe that a modified 
pattern of a capitalistic economy along the general lines 
recommended by Allied policy will be effected by the Jap- 
anese themselves after the end of the occupation. 

In dealing with the peace requirements of the Japanese 
economy special considerations will be needed to provide 
for basic needs essential for stability in the Japanese bal- 
ance of payments. On the other hand, some restrictions 
will be necessary to prevent a rise of heavy industries 
which might easily be converted into war production. 
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Some reasonable formula, moreover, must be found to 
allow commercial intercourse with other Far Eastern 
countries under conditions which would not result in a 
recurrence of Japanese economic imperialism. Reparation 
payments should be confined to the removal of heavy capi- 
tal equipment and an intelligent dissolution of Japanese 
foreign assets. The Allied Powers must observe that the 
costs of war have been heavy, and to exhort heavy repara- 
tions on Japan will merely add to those costs by fore- 
stalling eventual economic stability which, until it can be 
achieved, would have to be underwritten by themselves, 
principally by the United States. In addition, any action 
which would weaken the normal capital requirements of 
Japan would invite conditions contributing to internal so- 
cial unrest, thereby destroying the gains made under the 
occupation and directly threatening balance of power con- 
siderations. 

A study of Japanese history proves that the Japanese 
mind can readily adapt itself to new ideas. This fact tends 
to indicate that the various modifications in Japanese insti- 
tutions and mores encouraged under Allied occupation can 
crystallize to form a stabilized Japanese society. Thus it 
is possible to conclude that in drafting the Peace Treaty it 
is preferable to work under the theory that, in the final 
analysis, the least control is the best control. There re- 
mains, however, the problem of some kind of organization 
to direct minimum control. Although the problem of 
Russia might well hinder operation of any Gnited Na- 
tions contro] authority, the fact remains that the Security 
Council could most logically coordinate and administer 
economic and military considerations which, presumably, 
will have been incorporated into a Treaty. Such an or- 
ganization would require Japanese membership to carry 
out effectively the mandate of the Council, and whether or 
not Japan would be allowed membership in the United 
Nations would be a technical matter subject to vote. It is 
to be hoped that Japan can qualify for such membership, 
which might well be contingent upon the degree of coop- 
eration that country proves it is capable of making toward 
a peaceful world society. Such action not only would aid 
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in consolidating the balance of power in favor of the 
Western Democracies, it also would contribute toward 
strengthening the ultimate authority of the United Na- 
tions. 





MALTA AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 
By J. D. Krivine 


Empire Information Section of the Office of Information, 
London, England 


Malta has a dual character. It is at once a little polity 
of 268,668 souls, bred to the ideals and culture of democ- 
racy; and it is a British fortress in the Mediterranean. Its 
administration must thus hold a dual responsibility, one to 
its inhabitants, for their good government, and the other 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations, for their se- 
curity. Mr. L. S. Amery summed up in 1919 matters 
which were plainly an Imperial Government responsibil- 
ity as “the control of the naval and military services and 
such other services and functions of Government as are 
connected with the position of Malta as an Imperial for- 
tress and harbor.” All other matters are rightfully the 
concern of the people of Malta. 

Self-government for Malta in what can be summed up 
as internal affairs is the target being worked out in dis- 
cussions at the present moment. On July 7th, 1943, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies announced in Parlia- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government intended, in re- 
spect to Malta, “that responsible government in internal 
affairs . . . should again be granted after the war.” In 
1944 an elected National Assembly of 421 members were 
charged with the task of formulating constitutional pro- 
posals. 

The proposals they submitted were based on the demo- 
cratic constitution which had been in force during the years 
1921-33. That constitution was revoked in 1936 because 
the battle of parties did not confine itself within constitu- 
tional limits. 
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The National Assembly met in 1945. Sir Harold Mac- 
Michael, Constitutional Commissioner, arrived in January 
1946. The subsequent MacMichael Report embodies the 
specific recommendations made by the Commissioner on 
the basis of discussions with the National Assembly. 


SPHERES OF RESPONSIBILITY DivIDED 


The proposals divide Imperial and local spheres of re- 
sponsibility by earmarking “Reserved” and “Special” sub- 
jects which alone are to be outside the province of the 
suggested legislature. “Reserved” subjects are entirely an 
Imperial Government responsibility; “Special” subjects 
are matters on which the legislature may pass laws but 
may not amend the constitution. These number religious 
toleration, language (English and Maltese to be the off- 
cial languages), and the Reserved Civil List (salaries of 
Imperial Government officials, and kindred issues). Re- 
served subjects consist of those matters directly concern- 
ing defense. Appointment of judges (which becomes a 
“Special” subject) and control of the police are once and 
for all removed from the “Reserved” list. At the same 
time a necessary additional power to ensure the safety of 
Malta is granted to the Crown, enabling “full and exclu- 
sive legislative authority to be exercised by the Governor 
if the Secretary of State were satisfied that a grave emer- 
gency existed and that it endangered the safety, peace, 
order or good government of the island.” 

All other subjects, including power to amend the con-- 
stitution (in all except the “special” subjects outlined 
above) are within the competence of the legislature. Suf- 
frage is extended to the whole adult population. The 
whole people of Malta will vote to elect a Legislative As- 
sembly of 40 members sitting for 4 years. 

In order to enable the Maltese Government to have 
more direct access to the center of Imperial Government, 
a Departmental Joint Committee for Malta will be formed 
in London co-ordinating the activities of the various De- 
partments in London dealing with Malta (Admiralty, Air 
Ministry, Treasury, etc. ). 

The fortunes of Malta are closely interlinked with the 
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British occupation. Malta is a small rocky and somewhat 
arid group of islands, comprising Malta itself, about 17 
miles long and 8 miles wide, Gozo, 9 miles by 4, Comino, 
1 square mile, and the small uninhabited rocks of Comi- 
notto and Filfla. This area of 112 square miles all told 
contains nearly 300,000 people—some 2,400 per square 
mile. They grow cereals and vegetables and pasture goats, 
but have to import three-quarters of their wheat. How 
can Malta afford to keep its teeming population alive? 
Plainly through the Imperial harbor and dockyard—the 
latter alone employing some 7,000 workers and the for- 
mer providing some 20,000 sailors at a time, to spend 
their money ashore. 


JoinEpD COMMONWEALTH AT Own REQUEST 


The Maltese in fact, a century-and-a-half ago, came 
into the British Commonwealth at their own request. It 
was at the time of Napoleon, and they sent a deputation 
to London to explain their reasons, Lord Nelson at first 
not quite seeing their value to Britain. Napoleon, on the 
other hand, told the British Ambassador, “I would rather 
put you in possession of the Heights of Montmartre than 
of Malta.” For Malta is a vital strategic point in the 
Mediterranean. 

Together with the restoration of responsible govern- 
ment, a contribution totaling £31 million ($124 million) 
is being made to Malta from the British Exchequer for 
purposes of post-war reconstruction. Under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act she is also allotted £1 mil- 
lion ($4 million). Similarly a grant-in-aid will be made 
available if needed to help meet costs of administration for 
1947-8 and Britain is to contribute towards commodity 
subsidies in that year. 





Ideals in politics are never realized, but the pursuit of 


them determines history. 
Lorp Acron. 











VENEZUELA’S NEW PRESIDENT INAUGURATED 


By Win NATHANSON 


Public Relations Counsel to several Latin American 
Interests 


The American press gave good reportage to the in- 
auguration of Rémulo Gallegos as president of Venezuela 
early this spring, and many of the leading newspapers, 
editorialized on the significance of this latest step in the 
democratizing of that country which for so long was a 
symbol of military governments headed by ruthless dicta- 
tors. 

But it was the on-the-spot witness to the event who 
felt the full weight of this moment in history. The strong- 
est impression upon each of us was perhaps different, de- 
pending upon our personal interests and experiences, or 
our nationality, or whether our eyes tended to look in 
contrast to the past or hopefully to the future. But for all 
of us, Venezuelan born or foreign visitor, it was unques- 
tionably one of the most memorable events of our lives. 

For myself, I think I was most strongly impressed with 
the scene that followed the parade in honor of the inaugu- 
ration. Before the reviewing stand on the Avenida O’Hig- 
gins had marched the soldiers, sailors, brass bands and 
flags of many nations. There, flanked by the dignitaries 
and diplomats of the world, stood the newly elected presi- 
dent in the accepted pose and with the usual gestures of 
all who receive similar homage. It was like any of a hun- 
dred newsreels we’ve all seen, and within the strict limita- 
tions of his role, Gallegos was like a hundred other newly 
elected presidents. 

But then the parade was over and the job of finding our 
car and extricating ourselves from the crowds and through 
the jammed traffic began. By chance we found ourselves 
directly behind the presidential car, and we held to its 
wake as the best possible means of moving ahead. 

But now he was himself again, which means he was 
“Romulo!” to the hundreds that recognized him and 
constantly stalled his car while they reached to shake his 
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hands, even to slap him on the back with a gleeful cheer 
of good wishes. To all of this he responded with the 
friendliness and warmth that has made him amigo Romulo 
to apparently all of Venezuela. In our car we looked in 
vain for the cordons of police or secret service guards we 
associate with the public appearances of leaders of state. 
There were none. And certainly there was no need. 

Why, indeed, should there be! As Dr. German 
Arciniegas, who was one of the distinguished guests at the 
ceremonies, said: he is used to rubbing elbows with the 
people. “The humble plainsman who passes the day on 
horseback rounding up cattle on the //ano and singing 
ballads discovered that in Rémulo Gallegos was a person 
who approached him, listened to him, transformed him 
into a living character in a book. The same happened to the 
Negro, to the people of the country and the village. 

“He did not travel as a tourist seeing the sights and 
gaining quick impressions; he listened in order to hear the 
complaints of the humble and understand their souls. He 
‘heard the grass growing’!” 

Through his books, like Dona Barbara, Canta Claro and 
Canaima, they had the proof that he knew them and that 
the song in their hearts was also in his. 

I am aware that I am rhapsodizing when perhaps I 
should be reporting fact upon fact on the inauguration and 
the events fore and aft. But most of the visitors I talked 
to and those who wrote their impression later were in- 
clined to rhapsodize also. Archibald MacLeish, who was 
President Truman’s personal representative at the inaugu- 
ration, was impressed most with the folk lore festival that 
took place two days after the transferal of power. It, like 
the luncheon tendered for Gallegos by the principal 
writers, intellectuals and journalists of Latin America, 
was an appropriate honor not because he was a political 
figure but a great man of letters. 

Writing in the Saturday Review of Literature, Mac- 
Leish spoke of the way the bullring, where it was held, 
had been exploited to the fullest so that group upon group 
of dancers, fifteen groups in all, could be presented in 
rhythmic sequence and proper lighting and emphasis. He 
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described the way the festival opened with a “brief, highly 
literate and wholly uncompromising presentation by the 
director.” He described the dancers that followed, 
“brought from the most distant parts of the vast and 
empty republic... with their small guitars, their male and 
female flutes, their curious harps, and their many drums— 
the big drum, the answerer, the pushed drum, the crossed 
drum, the ballad drum. . .” The closing spectacle of honor 
and salute was a defile of //aneros on their nimble horses, 
an obvious tribute to the author of Latin America’s great- 
est novel about the plainsmen. 

To Ronald Schiller, editor of the United Nations 
W orld, the most striking feature of the inauguration cere- 
monies were the many evidences that political enmity in 
Venezuela has been reduced to about the minimum that 
such things can reach. Since the revolutionary junta had 
taken over in 1945, the promises of the provisional presi- 
dent, Romulo Betancourt, had been kept. Through his 
young and able ministers the rich natural wealth of the 
country (Venezuela is the greatest exporter of oil in the 
world) had been developed not only in terms of greater 
production of benefit to the foreign leaseholders hut also 
the greater profit of the nation in terms of dollar income. 
These profits had been expended in physical and educa- 
tional benefit of the people—for instance, school facilities 
have increased 60%. The people were promised a chance 
to elect delegates to write a new constitution. Every man 
and woman over 18, whether literate or not, rich or poor, 
was given the privilege to so vote; the constitution was 
written, continuing that right to vote and guaranteeing 
free political expression by all parties right, left or side- 
ways. Then, sure enough, that promise was kept, with 
three parties presenting presidential candidates and fifteen 
parties presenting senators and deputies. Though hotly 
contested, freedom of speech was fully practiced without 
disturbance. The election was held in orderly fashion 
without excitement—in a manner which the New Yurk 
Times said might better have been expected of a people 
who had had democracy for a couple of centuries rather 
than a couple of years. 
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So certainly there is reason for a spirit of security and 
friendliness politically in Venezuela today. As Ronald 
Schiller pointed out, the evidences were everywhere to be 
seen. He was particularly impressed with a demonstration 
by communists at one of the many public appearances of 
the new president. “Directly across the street from the 
presidential stand perched adherents of Venezuela’s two 
small rival communist parties. They shouted catcalls at 
the new president, and at each other. This did not seem 
to disturb anyone, least of all the new president. Cara- 
quenos took it good naturedly and jeered back at them. 
Not a move was made to dislodge the noisy jackdaws 
from their perches. Norte-americanos present imagined 
what would happen if communists perched in trees in 
Pennsylvania Avenue attempted to jeer a newly elected 
president at his inauguration.” 

Visitors to the inauguration ceremonies who came as 
guests of the government were, in many cases, a bit dis- 
mayed by the agenda of events covering six days. Par- 
ticularly those of us from the United States who haven’t 
yet got used to peacetime requirements for various degrees 
of formal dress. When chiefs of mission presented their 
credentials to the foreign minister, dark street clothes were 
satisfactory, but morning dress with gray or black jacket 
and striped trousers were proper when those credentials 
were presented to the provisional president. Morning 
dress, traje chaqué, was again required when homage was 
paid at the National Pantheon, where are enshrined Simon 
Bolivar and the other heroes of liberation. 

The inaugural ceremony itself took place at ten in the 
morning of the third day. The oath of office was admin- 
istered before the National Congress, and the transmission 
of power was verified in the Eliptical Salon before the 
enshrined Acts of Independence. This is a room of out- 
standing beauty, and is in the Federal Palace. Its three 
domes contain the rich paintings of Tovar y Tovar, and 
on its walls hang the portraits of the great in Venezuelan 
history, including that of one heroine, Luisa Miranda. 
The room is spectacularly colorful and grand, yet was the 
perfect setting for the simple and solemn act of endowing 
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power upon the nation’s first popularly elected chief 
magistrate. 

The parade I spoke of was held that afternoon. In the 
evening, the banquet by the Minister of Foreign relations 
(evening clothes, with decorations). An exposition at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, a concert at the Nationa! Theatre 
(traje smoking) more luncheons, receptions, festivals and 
fiestas marked the next three days, ending glamorously 
with the grand ball in the Eliptical Salon. 

In summary, the inauguration of President Romulo 
Gallegos was a superb introduction to a new era for Vene- 
zuela. The strong personalities of the event were the two 
Romulos, Betancourt and Gallegos. But dominating the 
scene was the spirit of the Venezuelan people who knew 
they were coming now into their own. It was their party. 





DAISIES 


By Buiss CARMAN 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 

A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 

The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 

The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 

And all of their singing was, “Earth, it is well!” 

And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art good!” 
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WE HAVE THE POWER TO MAKE PEACE 


By AnnE O’Hare McCormick 


Extracts by permission of the National Broadcasting Co. 


NOTHING is the one thing we cannot do. We are 
caught in a tremlo passage in the grand concerto of his- 
tory, a movement of transition in which old institutions 
are in process, we hope, of giving place to new. But the 
movement is as slow and painful to listen to as the prac- 
tice hour of a child who keeps on playing the first bars 
of an etude over and over. ... I think Americans have no 
choice but to fight for a civilization that guarantees indi- 
vidual liberty under the reign of law... . There can be no 
peace unless the human being feels secure in his inalienable 
right to life and liberty. The way to peace is by opening 
doors—to trade, to people, to communication, to the 
spread of truth and light, which is the function of UNEsco, 
and of compassion and justice, which is the function of 
humanity. 

Don’t let’s mark down or limit our aims. If we need a 
whole world, we need whole men and women to make it 
—men and women to whom nothing human is alien, and 
to whom no man-made problem seems beyond the capacity 
of men to solve. And don’t let’s underestimate our power 
as citizens. It was never so clear as now that public opinion 
makes policy in this country, and never so clear that this 
country makes policy for the world. 





PURPOSEFULNESS 


“T respect the man who knows distinctly what he wishes. 
The greater part of all mischief in the world arises from 
the fact that men do not sufficiently understand their own 
aims. They undertake to build a tower, and spend no 
more labor on the foundation than would be necessary to 
erect a hut.” 

JoHAnn WoLFrGANG von GOETHE. 
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“WHEN DARKNESS CREEPS THROUGH 
Fe. 5 
By Karev SepLAK 

When darkness creeps through light 

And lingers in the streets 
Withering stars wander over roofless walls 

And desperation closes on the heels— 
Here in this unity of hope and doubt 

Between the mystery and the mere dark 
The nothingness drips slowly drop by drop 

Here in this unity of hope and doubt... . 
And when the night comes 

In ragged curtains hides the moon’s pale scar 
The silence creaks 

And cramp nests in the senses’ fingertips. 

(Translated from the Czech by K. O.) 





SUMMER PRAYER 
By Sverozar Hurspan VAJANSKY 
The scythe résounds; the white rye now is mown. 
How fierce the sun glows from his lofty lair! 
To Thee, O God, my innermost heart is known, 
Lord, I beseech Thee, hearken to my prayer. 
Upon my people lavish crops bestow, 
And let their barns and garners overflow. 
Though, Lord, no span of earth I hold in fee, 
And far and wide I bear a vassal’s plight; 
Though mine not e’en the merest flower can be, 
And ruthless fate buffets me left and right; 
Though, like the swallow, I with strangers rest, 
And where they dwell, I have my fragile nest: 


Yet do I kneel upon this glebe today, 
Thy bounteous blessing, O God, thereon be shed; 
Ward off the flood, the hail, the stormy fray 
And shield from fiery havoc stock and stead. 
What the rich corn-ears on the acres bear, 
The mill-stones for my people shall prepare. 
(Translated from the Slovak by Pau SELVER.) 





INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
XXXVIITH CONFERENCE 

In view of the fact that the year 1948 is the centenary 
of the first Italian constitution establishing a representative 
system of government, the Italian Inter-Parliamentary 
Union Group has tendered an invitation to the Union to 
hold its 37th Conference in Rome, September 9-11 this 
year. The Agenda will cover the following topics: 
|. Election of the President and Committee of the Con- 

ference. 

2. General Debate on the Report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral. 

3. Principles of International Morality. 

Report to be presented in the name of the Standing 
Committee on Juridicial Questions by Senator A. 
Hortmsack, former Minister (Sweden). 

4. Protection of Mothers and Children. 

(a) Protection of Mothers. 

Report to be presented in the name of the 
Standing Committee on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions by Mrs. Mippteron M.P. (Great 
Britain). 

(4) Protection of Children. 

Report to be presented in the name of the 
Standing Committee on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions by M. G. Hoyaux, Deputy (Bel- 
gium). 

5. Present position with regard to Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, in the light of Articles 73 and 74 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

6. Regional Economic Solidarity and Regional Economic 

Agreements. 

Report to be presented in the name of the Standing 
Committee on Economic and Financial Questions by 
M. Jean Minyjoz, Deputy former Minister (France). 
Communication of the names of Delegates from the 
Groups to the Inter-Parliamentary Council from the 
XXXVIIth to the XX XVIIIth Conference. 

8. Election of a member of the Executive Committee. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, President of the United 
States Group will head the American Delegation; Perma- 
nent Executive Secretary, Franklin Dunham will accom- 
pany the group. 


~I 
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How Important is the Veto? 


QUESTION FoR May 
By The Peoples Section For The United Nations 


Under Article 51, whether specific treaties are made or not 
to apply this article, each nation has the right of individual or col- 
lective self defense. As Secretary-General Trygve Lie pointed 
out recently in the New York Times, “. . . There is no way in 
which any nation, big or little, can with impunity commit a serious 
violation of the Charter, provided that the other Members act 
together to uphold the Charter . . .” 

According to Secretary-General Lie, the principal function of 
the Security Council in carying out its responsibilities is to encour- 
age peaceful handling of disputes, not to enforce decisions. It has 
had more successes than failures in performing these duties. Con- 
sider the past accomplishments and future potentialities of the UN. 
It is true that a great nation with a minority representation 
(U.S.S.R.) has often controlled Security Council decisions because 
of the veto. If the Security Council’s voting procedure were sac- 
rificed, it might mean abolishing the entire machinery of the UN. 
There is no way of knowing now what voting restrictions would 
be developed in setting up anew UN. Suggestions for liberalizing 
the veto may, or may not be adopted. Is doing away with the 
veto formula worth sacrificing the world’s immediate hope for 
peace? 


Study and discussion of the following may help you to answer the 
main question: 


1. Do you approve the U.S. proposals for eliminating the veto 
formula in Security Council decisions involving applica- 
tions for membership and peaceful settlement of disputes? 

2. Do you think a treaty or treaties within the framework of 
the Charter (Articles 51-54) is a necessary form of pro- 
tection to UN Members under the existing voting proced- 
ures in the Security Council? 

3. If a conference to consider Charter amendment were held 
(under Article 109) and two-thirds of the Members agreed 
to amendments substantially liberalizing the veto formula, 
but the U.S.S.R. would not agree, what course of action 
would you then suggest? 








Doors to Latin America 


A. Curtis WILGus 











I. BACKGROUNDS 

‘THE Franciscan Missions oF CALIFORNIA. By John A. Berger. 
(Garden City: Doubleday & Co. 1948. Pp. xiv, 392. Illus. 
Map. $3.75). 

A brief study of each Franciscan Mission in California with 
historical backgrounds; illustrated with photographs by Karl 
Obert. 

THE GREEN WorLpb OF THE Narura.ist. By Victor Wolf- 
gang von Hagen. (New York: Greenberg Publisher, 1948. 
Pp. xx, 392. $5.00). 

An excellent symposium of selections from the writings of 
twenty-five explorer-naturalists in South America from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century inclusive; wth brief sketches of 
the life of each. 

PREHISTORIC CERAMIC STYLEs OF LOWLAND SouTH AMERICA, 
THEIR DisrripuTIon AND Hisrory. By George D. Howard. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. 96. 15 Plates 
$1.50). 

A report on the archaeology of the area east of the Andean 
foothills, the maritime Andes of Venezuela, the Island of Trini- 
dad, and the West Indies. 

‘THrow Me A Bone. By Eleanor Lothrop. (New York: Whitt- 
lesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1948. Pp. x, 234. Illus. 
$3.00). 

An autobiography depicting the trials and tribulations of an 
archaeologist’s wife in Latin America; with 22 drawings by John 
O’Hara Cosgrove II. 

INDIAN SKELETICAL MATERIAL FROM THE CENTRAL Coast OF 
Peru. By Marshall T. Newman. (Cambridge: Peabody Mu- 
seum. 1947. Pp. x, 71. VII Plates. Illus. Maps. $2.50). 
Investigations of the racial history of the area carried out in 

1941 and 1942; with a synopsis of the archaeology of this area 

by Gordon Willey. 

II. Narionat PEeRiop 

Easy OF THE ANDES AND West oF NowHere. By Nancy and 
Bell Bates. (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1947. Pp. 
237. $3.50). 

Life and adventures in the interior of Colombia as recorded by 
a naturalist’s wife. 
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CARIBBEAN CruISE. By Kate and Richard Bertram. (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 1948. Pp. 292. Illus. Maps. 
$3.75). 

A five year record of a sailing cruise in a thirty-six foot sloop 
from Miami to the Bahamas and the Greater and Lesser Antilles; 
with valuable appendices for the traveler, 

Our Latin AmMerican NEIGHBors. By Harriett M. Brown and 
Helen M. Bailey. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1947. Pp. 
vii, 471. Illus. Maps. $2.48). 

A revised edition of a high school text, first published in 1944. 
Tuese Are THE Mexicans. By Herbert Cerwin. (New York: 

Reynal and Hitchcock. 1947. Pp. 384. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

An excellently illustrated travel account of contemporary Mexi- 
co and its people; written by a journalist who was born in Guate- 
mala and lived in Mexico. 

THE CHILEAN DEVELOPMENT CorpPorATION. By Herman 
Finer. (Montreal: International Labor Office, 1947. Pp. iv, 
84. $.50). 

A historical and statistical report on the objective and work of 
the corporation in the development of production and increase in 
standards of living in Chile; prepared as No. 5 in the Studies and 
Reprints (new series) of the I.L.O. 

A SARMIENTO ANTHOLOGY. By Stuart Edgar Grummon. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. iv, 367. Illus. 
$5.00). 

A timely biography of a great Argentine educator who was a 
friend of Horace Mann and whose influence extended throughout 
the hemisphere; born in 1811 and died in 1888. 

BaRTOLOME Mirre: A Porr in Action. By Myra Cadwalder 
Hale. (New York: Hispanic Institute of the United States. 
1947. Pp. viii, 206. $2.80). 

A careful and well written life of the great Argentine gen- 
eral, statesman and writer; with an excellent bibliography. 
Brazi_. Edited by Lawrence F. Hill. (Berkeley: University of 

California Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 394. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

A scholarly symposium by authorities on Brazil summarizing 
Brazilian history and national and international life; well illus- 
trated, and published as a volume in the United Nations Series. 
Lapor IN Latin AMERICA. By Stephen Kraft. (New York: 

News Background. 1947. Pp. 32. Mimeographed. $2.00). 

A disorganized “confidential report” on Latin American labor 
conditions and organizations; already out of date when published. 
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THE ILLtuminatep Iscanp. By J. A. Osorio Lizarago. (Mexi- 
co City: The Author. 1947. Pp. 191). 

A friendly account of the people, history, and present condi- 
tions of the Dominican Republic. 

PancHo Vixia’s SHADow. By Ernest Otto Schuster. (New 
York: The Exposition Press. 1947. Pp. xiv, 328. Illus. $3.50). 
An interesting account of the life and times of Pancho Villa as 

told by his interpreter and purchasing agent; excellently illustrated 

with contemporary photographs. 

Bupcer Makinc In Braziv. By Ariozo de Viana. Translated 
by Harvey Walker. (Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 
1947. Pp. x, 105). 

A semi-popular treatment of a technical subject; published as 

No. 1 in Publications in Comparative Public Administration of 

Ohio State University. 


III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


InrER-AMERICAN Economic RELATIONS. PROBLEMS AND 
Prospects. By Richard F. Behrendt. (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 1948. Pp. iv, 98). 
An authoritative analysis and survey of Latin American post- 

war economic problems and international economic relations; 

by a leading authority in this country. 

RECOGNITION OF GOVERNMENTS IN THE AMERICAS. By Willam 
L. Neumann. (Washington: Federation for Foreign Affairs. 
1947. Pp. x, 52. $.50). 

A brief treatise showing that the Latin American policy of 
recognition is based on a belief in the “principles of inviolable 
sovereignty, non-intervention, and the juridical equality of states.” 
BATrLE FOR THE HEMISPHERE. By Edward Tomlinson. (New 

York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Pp. iv, 250. Illus. $3.50). 

An emotional discussion of democracy versus totalitarianism in 
Latin America; with some absurd observations and no documenta- 
tion. 

IV. Aputr Fiction 

Tue Hitits Arounp Havana. By Carl Bottume. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1948. Pp. iv, 297. $2.75). 
A romantic first novel of contemporary life in and around 

Havana, Cuba. 

THe Cry oF Dotores. By Herbert Gorman. (New York: 
Rinehart & Co. 1948. Pp. 443. $3.50). 

A well written romantic novel of the revolution led by Hildago 
in Mexico in 1810; by the author of The Wine of San Lorenzo. 
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V. CHILDREN’s Books 


THe Lanps oF Mipp_e America. By C. E. Casteneda, etc. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1947. Pp. xvi, 383. Illus. 
Maps. $2.00). 

A grammar school textbook on the geography and history of 
Mexico and the Caribbean countries. Illustrated by John Ushler. 
THe Ripp_e oF THE HippeEn Pesos. By Martin Colt. (New 

York: Julian Messner, Inc. 1948. Pp. iv, 216. Map. $2.50). 

Adventures of three boys and an FBI agent in Mexico; written 
for older boys. 

SrorRiEs OF NEIGHBOR Nations. By F. Raymond Elms. (Chi- 
cago: Albert Whitman & Co. 1947. Pp. 81. Illus. Maps. 
$2.00). 

Descriptive stories of all the Latin American countries and 
Canada for the lower grades; illustrated by the author with draw- 
ings and maps. 

TowHeap In Mexico. By May Carr Hanley. (Takoma Park, 
D. C.: Review and Herald Association. 1947. Pp. 109. Illus. 
$1.50). 

The daily life and adventures of a little American girl in Mexi- 
co; excellently illustrated by Kenneth Manning. 

VI. SpanisH AND PortuGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 

CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH. By Gregory G. La Grone. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1948. Pp. vi, 264. LITT. $1.90). 
A revised textbook aimed at facilitating a conversational ap- 

proach to Spanish in thirty lessons; for beginning students. 

Voces bE Las Espanas. By Walter Vincent Kaulfres and Thorn- 
ton C. Blayne. (New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1947. Vol. 
2. Pp. xii, 420. LXXVI. Illus. Maps. $2.60). 

Spanish reading and grammar dealing with Latin America and 
life and customs in Spain; admirably illustrated. 

Busas Det Mar. Apventrures in Reapinc. By Solomon 
Lipp. (New York: Frederick Unger Publishing Co. 1947. Pp. 
232. Illus. $2.50). 

The story in Spanish of a U. S. Naval Lieutenant in various 
parts of the world; organized as readings for Spanish classes. 

We Speak Pan-AMERICAN SPANISH. THE REVOLUTION 
Textsook. By E. De Solminihac. (New Orleans: Hauser 
Printing Co. 1947. Pp. 99. $1.50). 

A “fresh approach” to the learning of Spanish without the aid 
of a teacher; written in the form of a textbook. 











Books for the Times 











THE Sreep Priaces. By Sir Norman Angell. New York. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 247, $3.00. 

In this provocative and timely analysis of the motives that deter- 
mine the acts of men and nations, Sir Norman Angell points out 
that although “for a generation or two it has been fashionable to 
repeat that what we want above all, and first and last, is peace,” 
we—Britain, France, America—did not in fact put peace first in 
our purposes, for we could all have had peace by supine surrender 
to Germany. Events proved that what we most want is “the 
secure right to live under institutions of our own choice, even if it 
means sacrificing peace.” He insists again and again that “If our 
real intention had been plain to ourselves so that we could have 
made it plain to the potential aggressor earlier than we did, he 
would not have gambled on not being resisted,” and war could 
have been avoided. 

To profit by past errors we must recognize them—which is not 
easy. “It is not true that war arises from the conscious wickedness 
of either peoples or governments,” he says: “It arises more fre- 
quently from good intentions expressed in bad policies due to faulty 
political judgment.” ‘The citizen does not need to know more, 
but to make better use of what he knows, for men are not guided 
by facts, but by their interpretation of the facts (there is a clever 
chapter on “Educated Defiance of Fact,” a theme which runs 
through the whole book). 

Sir Norman is fond of paradoxes, and the book abounds in 
quotable ones: “The facts about us shout the truths we will not 
face: freedom cannot be defended and preserved unless we sur- 
render some of it; democracy, the system of government by which 
the governed are represented, cannot exist unless men are willing 
to live under those who do not represent them and whom they dis- 
like; free speech is nearly valueless if there is no willingness to 
listen”; “If brute force is not to rule our society, national or inter- 
national, then force must be employed to prevent the employment 
of force as the instrument of decision, so that reason, open discus- 
sion, can become the instrument.” 

Sir Norman particularly enjoys pointing out the fallacies in the 
economic interpretation of history, insisting that the causes of war 
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are basically political and psychological rather than economic. His 
attack on leftist economic materialism is devastatingly logical—and 
refreshingly rational. As to the crucial problem of relations with 
the USSR, “Russia’s power lies where Hitler’s lay: in the disunity 
of those who would like to oppose her but cannot agree upon the 
method and policy of so doing.” If to the disintegrating force of 
nationalism—ever a bar to European unity—we now add the 
fanatical passions of rival social and economic doctrines, “we may 
drift to a condition of chaos in which the choice will be between 
the risks of atomic war and the burden of an authority based on 
force and coercion.” Peace will depend less upon ambitious plans 
of world organization than upon the day to day conduct of policy. 
The means to preserve those freedoms which we have fought two 
wars in this generation to defend, lie largely in the hands of the 
English-speaking peoples—if they do not yield to divisive impulses. 
It.is understanding of ourselves that this book asks of us: a funda- 
mental maturity and moral integrity that will enable us to expose 
the alluring myths of our time, face facts realistically, and act 
upon them wisely. 





HELEN DwicuHt REID 


A Mopern Law oF Nations. By Philip C. Jessup. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pages xii, 236. $4. 


This new book by Professor Jessup should be placed on the 
“‘must” list of every serious student of international law and of 
international relations. Designed “to explore some of the possible 
bases of a modern law of nations,”’ the book’s basic premise is that 
if war is to be abolished as a means of solving international con- 
flicts, as it must be if civilization is to survive, there must be de- 
veloped a body of international law which can effectively solve in- 
ternational conflicts. Consequently the author reappraises basic 
legal concepts and proposes modifications which he feels should 
be made. 

First, it is proposed, international law, like national law, should 
apply directly to the individual, where his relations are of inter- 
national concern, so that he may directly assert rights of an 
international character and be held directly accountable for 
breaches of international obligations before appropriate national 
and international tribunals. Second, Professor Jessup advocates 
recognition of the interest of the entire international society in the 
observance of international law, which would require important 
modifications in the classic doctrine of “sovereignty, in its meaning 
of an absolute, uncontrolled state will, ultimately free to resort to 
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the final arbitrament of war.” ‘The author shows how the United 
Nations Charter has already profoundly modified the doctrine of 
sovereignty, in that states can now legally resort to force in their 
international relations only in self-defense and even then only in 
a preliminary manner, subject to review by the United Nations, 
thus curing the fatal defect of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

Limitations of space unfortunately preclude detailed comment 
on the conceptual modifications suggested in such basic problems 
as recognition of states and governments, responsibility of states 
for aliens, nationality, and treaties. These proposals deserve the 
careful attention of international lawyers, particularly of the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the United Nations. 

Finally, while not forecasting the ultimate character of the 
organizaton of international society, Professor Jessup drives home 
forcibly throughout the book the fact that international law cannot 
fulfil its function unless international organization is strengthened 
so that it can effectively develop and enforce its law. 

Marica V. N. May.torr 


THE EnpbuRING FEDERALIsT, edited and analyzed by Charles A. 
Beard. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1948. Pp. 311, 
index. $4. 


Current interest in federalism as a possible solution to problems 
of international rivalries gives to the Constitution a more than 
national interest. While this abridged edition of the classic defense 
of the Constitution is intended for the layman rather than for the 
scholar, Dr. Beard’s introduction “Why Study The Federalist 
Now!” will be read with profit and interest by more than the 
casual reader, for Hamilton, Madison, and Jay here appeai in 
contrast with some assertive modern writers, as moderate, thought- 
ful and practical students of a plan of government that was pri- 
marily federal in character. 

So little has been deleted from the original papers that one 
might prefer to have them all intact. Numbers 15-22, dealing 
with the defects of the Articles of Confederation, and a few other 
numbers, have been omitted, as well as parts of others considered 
by Dr. Beard obsolete or repetitious. Readability has been im- 
proved by the addition of headings for each paper and for sections 
into which individual papers are divided topically. Photographs, 
showing a voter casting his ballot, a town meeting, a view of the 
United States Supreme Court Building, etc., emphasize its charac- 
ter as a layman’s edition. More pertinent are some historical notes 


by Dr. Beard. W. ReEEp West 
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THE PaGEANT OF JAPANESE History. By Marion May Dilts. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1947. Pp. 399, illustra- 
tions, index. $4. 

The Pageant of Japanese History gives in a single volume the 
record of one of the oldest continuing civilizations of the world. 
If told in full the record would fill many volumes. The author 
has made a long and careful study. She has gathered her ma- 
terial not only from reading but also from living among the 
Japanese in their homeland. The book was originally published 
before the United States went to war with Japan; it has now been 
brought up to date by the addition of post-war chapters. 

It is a concise picture of a people who achieved greatness in art, 
literature, industry and foreign commerce in a way no other East- 
ern people have done in recent centuries. Yet Japan came to dis- 
aster through the folly of her military and naval leaders who 
usurped authority. 

In view of the fact that the Japanese, because of their own im- 
portance and the strategic position of their chain of islands have 
become, at least temporarily, an outpost of American foreign 
policy, this record of them and their country is a valuable study. 
It shows what could not have been freely expressed by an Ameri- 
can in recent years, that, like the greatest of the nations, they have 
many virtues as well as defects. FREDERICK Moore 


EUROPE ON THE Move. By Eugene M. Kulischer. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1948. XI; Pp. 377. Index. 
$5. 

This very significant study in dynamic demography is confined 
to Europe and the Soviet Union during the past thirty years. While 
the author does not attribute the general phenomenon of war to 
one exclusive factor, he does emphasize the fact that “when peace- 
ful migratory currents are barred the economic organism becomes 
‘malfunctioning,’ ” and human masses are set “in desperate mo- 
tion.” 

This thesis is illustrated by reference to the period beginning 
with the Russian defeat and the German invasion of 1917 and 
extending to the close of the recent war. The author’s considered 
view is that the prospects of peaceful migrations are today not 
much more favorable than twenty years ago. 

Migration, he points out, “‘is at once perpetual, partial and uni- 
versal.” While at times, there may be apparent immobility because 
only a small number is in motion, the movement always goes on 
and is never isolated. It is this migration, maybe peaceful, maybe 
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warlike, which gives each age its pattern. 

As affecting the immediate future, the author sees a continuing 
menace in Russia’s growing population, though he believes this 
danger may well be exaggerated. He believes there are good 
reasons “that evolution will steer a middle course.” Because of 
her closed borders he feels that Germany is again working toward 
a new demographic dangerpoint. To meet the problems being 
constantly posed, regulated migration is recommended. Every 
reasonable step favoring the peaceful migration of peoples is a step 
toward the prevention of wars. 

This study is a significant one and worthy of careful reading. 

ELMER Louis Kayser 


AMERICAN ForeIGNn Pouicy, by Lawrence H. Chamberlain and 
Richard C. Snyder. New York, Rinehart and Co. Pp. xiv 
& 826. $5. 


The editor-authors have combined two 400-page books within 
one weighty volume. ‘The first consists of carefully organized and 
well selected readings on the general subject of how American 
foreign policy is formulated. Newspaper columns, official re- 
leases, and professorial analyses are skillfully combined with ex- 
erpts from Supreme Court decisions and Congressional speeches 
to show both the constitutional theory and the practical political 
facts. The whole of these 400 pages constitute an invaluable 
guidebook for anyone who must try to find his way through the 
mazes in which foreign policy is made, or who wishes to under- 
stand the process. 

The second half of the book attempts the less rewarding task 
of defining what United States foreign policy is. For this section, 
the brief editorial commentary of part one is replaced by full es- 
says by the editor-authors, as they frankly confess their inability to 
find readings adequate to explain the shifts and turns and develop- 
ments of U. S. post war policies. ‘They have done an excellent 
job, and it is no disparagement of them, but rather a commentary 
on the course of American foreign policy to record that much of 
what they present in this second half of the book reads like a rather 
stale newspaper. Imagine, for instance, the task of keeping up 
to date on U. S. policy toward Palestine! A special weakness is 
the lack of any adequate treatment of recent Asian policies. E.R.P. 
has also evolved too recently for adequate treatment. 

An excellent index, brief bibliographies, and an especially good 
organizational plan add much to the book’s very real value. 
RoBert T. OLIvER. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE West, by Fulton 
S. Sheen. Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill Co. 1948. Pp. 250, 
index. $3.50. 


Monsignor Sheen’s new book explores the basic causes of our 
present danger from the spread of Communism. Quite unwill- 
ing to see Communism as a new form of government, the writer 
levels his attack on atheistic communism, which would tear from 
man his natural rights and even his power to possess his individual 
soul. In a magnificent analysis of the present world struggle, the 
book goes far beyond outward signs, even beyond the antecedent 
pagan philosophy of Hegel and his pupil, Marx, by pointing out 
the simple position of Greek logicians, ““That the whole is exactly 
the sum of its parts.” Reasoning further, the thesis is now ex- 
panded to “The good of each soul is therefore the good of each 
nation—and of the whole world.” The writer says, “The basic 
struggle today is not between individualism and collectivism (as 
so many believe) or free enterprise and socialism, democracy and 
dictatorship. These are only superficial manifestations of a deeper 
struggle which is moral and spiritual.” Thus Communism pro- 
poses a new society, with physical and material devices placed first 
in consideration, above human freedom and choice. Man is no 
longer dependent upon initiative, ambition or individual success. 
Instead of learning to control and use these gifts of human per- 
sonality for the good of others, he deliberately gives them up and 
casts his lot with “the mass” instead of people. Of course his 
only hope is that “the mass” will give him what he most desires— 
material and physical comforts. The demoniac attempt to control 
each individual soul is therefore the only way Communism can 
remain a force. This the conscience of western civilization can- 
not accept. Therefore the struggle we are now witnessing. 

This book will be read with interest by thousands who are seek- 
ing a reasoned analysis of the apparent material success of present 
Soviet propaganda among the disillusioned masses of Eastern Eu- 
rope. This brilliant Christian logician brings us the answer—and 
the antidote! FD. 





PoPULATION AND PEACE IN THE PaciFic, By Warren §. 
Thompson, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
383, index. $3.75. 

An interesting sociological book based on studies made during 
the author’s travels in the Pacific area. End-paper maps illustrate 


the topic. M.S.C 
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RussIA AND THE Russians. By Edward Crankshaw. New York: 
Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 223. $3.00. 


This second book on Russia by an acute Englishman who first 
visited that country in October, 1941, and has since made it his 
business to understand the Soviet mind, is “an attempt to produce 
a picture of the Russian people, their culture, and their political 
ideas, against the background of the unchanging conditions of their 
landscape and their climate.” ‘The book is an illuminating balance 
of the good and the bad in the Soviet system. 

“Unless we can reach a modus vivendi with the Russians our 
civilization will not survive the next critical half-century,” he be- 
lives. Before Munich, Russia sought cooperative security by agree- 
ment with the West; after Munich it has concentrated hard- 
headedly on security through strength. The Russians realize, as 
many Anglo-Americans do not, he thinks, that in this present 
world all real power rests with Russia, England, and the United 
States. Forced to be realists by the stringency of their climate, and 
forbidden the luxury of provincialism by the vast extent of their 
territory, the Russians see the facts of world power with a sharp- 
ness we have not yet attained. 

To reach the necessary understanding with Russia will be 
desperately hard, for “Our world is a world of individual values. 
The Russians have no individual values.” The remedy, he feels, 
must come from the Anglo-Americans. He recommends the 
drawing a sharp line beyond which Russia will not be allowed to 
advance, and the making of a realistic three-power peace upon 
that basis. Thereafter, with present uncertainties ended, we must 
Soviet conviction that an eventual war is inevitable. 

By all odds, this book is the clearest-visioned examination of 
the Russian-Anglo-American impasses this reviewer has seen. 

Ropert T. OLIvER 


Tue Unirep Srares anp Russia. By Vera Micheles Dean. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. 304. index, 
maps. $3. 


Russia In Fiux. By Sir John Maynard. Edited and abridged by 
S. Haden Guest from “Russia in Flux” (1941) and “The 
Russian Peasant and Other Studies” (1943). New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 552, index. $6.50. 


Here are two quite different books dealing with the over- 
shadowing problem of our time. One is the product of long years 
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of study of the Russian peasant, before and after the Soviet revolu- 
tion; a scholarly study of the historic development of political ideas 
in that vast land from the days of the early Viking traders. The 
other attempts the still more difficult task of objective appraisal of 
a highly controversial situation in terms that the lay citizen can 
understand. 

Vera Dean’s long experience as Research Editor for the Foreign 
Policy Association has given her expert skill in presenting weighty 
issues in a popular style. She has achieved in this latest book an 
analysis of the political and economic system of Soviet Russia, of 
her stake in world affairs, and of the background of present 
tensions, which should help to clarify the relations between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

Sir John Maynard wrote for scholars—though with a sense of 
humor and lack of pretentiousness that makes his long book un- 
usually readable. But it is not light reading; many a sentence is so 
meaty that it must be read slowly if its full import is to be appre- 
ciated. Years of scholarship are often compressed into a single par- 
agraph. Sir Bernard Pares says in his introduction, “Every seri- 
ous student of Russia of the Revolution should read and digest this 
book before he tackles any other.” In these days there are many 
outside the narrow circle of specialists in Russian history who will 
find this British scholar’s analysis of the way of thinking of the 
Russian people an illuminating contribution toward the under- 
standing of our two-power world. 

HELEN Dwicur ReEIp 


Braz. Lawrence F. Hill, Editor. University of California Press, 

1947. Pp. 383, index, illus. $5. 

AustRaLia. Lawrence F. Hill, Editor. University of California 

Press, 1947. Pp. 433, index, illus. $5. 

Here are two more volumes in the United Nations series of 
which six volumes have previously been issued, descriptive of 
countries in the UN. Each one is made up of papers contributed 
by recognized authorities, papers which cover the history and the 
development of the people under discussion. There are numerous 
illustrations as well as maps. The two books just out equal in 
beauty of format those that came before. 

The whole scheme is an ambitious one, well worth the care that 
has been bestowed on the series. 


M. S. C. 
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Japan’s INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN Nava Power, 1897-1917. 
By Outten Jones Clinard. University of California Press, 
1947. Pp. v & 235, index. $3.75. 


With close documentation Mr. Clinard traces the failure of 
American foreign policy in the Far East during two decades, lead- 
ing to a situation in which by 1917, “The enemy of the future 
was Japan, and the responsible leaders of the United States knew 
it.” He considers that the diplomacy of the United States during 
the first decade was “astute,” but it is hard to justify this conclu- 
sion on the basis of the record, nor does he do so. By 1907 the 
United States had acquired an indefensible position in the Philip- 
pines, had acquiesced in Japan’s seizure of Korea, and had estab- 
lished a pattern of forlorn and ineffective attempts to maintain 
the status quo in China by words alone. 

The building of the Panama Canal, the strengthening of naval 
bases in Subig Bay and Pearl Harbor, and the final enlargement 
of the fleet combined to give some force to American demands in 
the Orient. But by that time the essential positions had already 
been lost. As Count Tadasu Hayashi said, “What Japan has 
now to do is to keep perfectly quiet, to lull the suspicions that have 
arisen against her, and to wait, meanwhile strengthening the foun- 
dations of her national power, watching and waiting for the oppor- 
tunity which must some day surely come in the Orient.” Mr. 
Clinard’s book is a sobering record which should provide some 
meaningful clues for guiding our Asian policies in the days ahead. 

Roperr |. Oviver. 


Economics oF Micration. By Julius Isaacs. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 281, indev. $4.50. 


Migrations have, of course been going on for many centuries. 
Between the wars of Napoleon and the first world war (1914- 
1918) some 50 million people migrated from Europe to new 
continents. Since 1918 there has been very little mass migration 
up to the time of the second world war. 

This book tries to determine whether or not an international 
plan can be made to control migration, in the hope of attaining 
better distribution of population. An interesting study that should 
be of help in today’s confusion. 


M. S. C. 
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Forcep Lasor 1n Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin and Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. 
Pp. xv & 331. $3.75. 


Indispensible in reaching right conclusions today is an unbiased 
interpretation of the character of the USSR. These authors 
passionately express their conviction that dependable facts convict 
the Kremlin masters of ruthless cruelty far worse than was prac- 
ticed by Hitler. They estimate “at least 16 per cent of all adult 
Soviet males” are in forced labor camps, where they undergo 
slave conditions the worst the world has known. They picture 
eight to twelve million slaves, fed barely enough to keep them on 
their feet, driven to gruelling work under filthy conditions until 
they die and are replaced. 

More than 100 forced labor camps are identified. The authors 
freely state that the precise facts cannot be assembled. Neverthe- 
less, they feel assured the available data proves that the most cold- 
blooded forms of slavery are “an organic element, a normal com- 
ponent, of the [Soviet] social structure.” 

Is this conclusion essentially correct? Dr. Frederick L. Schu- 
man, in Soviet Politics at Home and A broad, says “Soviet treat- 
ment of criminals has always displayed a combination of the most 
severe measure of punishment for political offenders with the most 
enlightened practices of psychiatric and occupational rehabilitation 
for non-political culprits.” Messers. Horatio R. Rogers and Shel- 
don Z. Kaplan, experts in international law, declare: “The basis 
of all Soviet criminal law is the protection not of the individual but 
of the state.” Soviet refusal to return prisoners of war, plus the 
determined secrecy maintained by the USSR, plus the objective 
facts Dallin and Nicolaevsky present combine to induce the con- 
clusion that the passion with which these authors write may be 
essentially consistent with the facts. Ropert T. OLIvER 


Wor.tp Worps. RECOMMENDED PronounciaTions. By W. 
Cabell Greet. Second edition. Revised and enlarged. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 608. $6.75. 


Originally produced for speakers on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, this is a standard reference for all public speakers. There 
are approximately 25,000 entries of names in all languages, some 
of which have had to be reduced to a system of pronounciation 
understood by Americans. Many names of small towns are not 
to be found in other dictionaries or gazeteers. 


M.S.C. 
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Hisrory oF THE Istamic PEopLes. By Carl Brockelmann. 
New York, Putnam, 1947 (from a German edition published 
1939). Translated by Joel Carmichael and Moshe Perlmann, 
with a review of events, 1939-1947, by Moshe Perlman. Pp. 
xx & 582, maps and index. $6.00. 

Readers looking for a background of the present troubles in 
Palestine will find only a sketchy and strongly anti-Jewish ac- 
count of a few pages. General readers seeking an account of the 
dramatic rise and fall of the Mohammedan Empire will find them- 
selves lost in a maze of facts, with the sweep of events too often 
submerged. Scholars interested in analysis of conflicting ideologies 
within the Islamic politico-religious pattern will find a factual 
record with little critical examination of cause and effect. But 
with these limitations, the book is a useful reference compendium, 
with names, dates, events—dynasties, caliphates, arts, literature, 
and philosophy—a detailed chronological table and a selective 
bibliography, arranged by countries. ‘Two indexes, eight maps, 
and an analytical table of contents add to the ease and efficiency 
with which the book may be used. It belongs on the reference 
shelf beside the World Almanac, rather than in the literary sec- 


tion with Werfel and Burton. a 


THE Asuse OF LEARNING. THE FAILURE OF THE GERMAN 
University. By Frederick Lilge. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1948. Pp. 181, index. $2.75. 

Born in Germany in 1911, and trained at the Universities of 
Halle and Munich, Frederick Lilge saw the capitulation of Ger- 
man scholarship to the Nazi ideology in 1933, and in 1947 made 
a survey of German universities for the Reorientation Branch of 
the Civil Affairs Division. This book is in part a result of that 
survey, though only the Epilogue deals with present conditions. 
Yet it makes a real contribution to our understanding of the 
problems of educational reconstruction through its analysis of 
German educational philosophy and practice in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The author traces the history of the estab- 
lishment of the new university at Berlin in 1810, and the influence 
of such men as Goethe, Fichte, Nietzsche, and Spengler on Ger- 
man education. The changing relations between the state and the 
university at various periods in these two centuries give a new 
perspective on the ease with which Nazi domination controlled all 
university teaching—and incidentally, the true difficulty of the 
task before us now. HDR. 
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Op Cu1na Hanps AND THE ForeEIGN OrfFice. By Nathan A. 
Pelcovits. Published under auspices of I. P. R. by King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. Pp. xi & 349, maps, index. $3.75. 


Economic issues in China and the attitude of British mercantile 
interests have changed little with the years, Pelcovits points out. 
“Tt was the function of government to open the whole of China 
as one vast Treaty Port . . . to assure British commercial pre- 
dominance in China. . . .” This was the program for which the 
Old China Hands have fought—and this book is the record of 
their attempts and of their disappointment with the results. 

Mr. Pelcovits makes out a good case for his contention that 
“for half a century there existed a fundamental clash between 
mercantile and official attitudes on British policy toward China.” 
However, he exempts the earlier period (notable for the Opium 
War) and commences his argument with the Nanking Treaty 
of 1842. His study concludes with the close of the century. 
Laborious and exhaustive analyses of letters, speeches, newspapers, 
and records of the China Association and papers of the Foreign 
Office provide a mass of evidence useful to students of the com- 
mercial-political rivalries in the Far East. The book is an instructive 
study of an unscrupulous pressure group at work. As an his- 
torical essay the book suffers from such close concentration upon 
its theme that it fails to assess sufficiently the influence upon British 
policy of the actions and policies of other interested powers. 


Rosert T. OLIver. 


Minp anv Bopy, PsycHosomatic Mepicine. By Flanders 
Dunbar M.D. New York, Random House, 1947. Pp. 260, 
index. $3.50. 


Written quite as much for laymen as for young doctors, this 
book tells something of the recent progress of medicine in learn- 
ing the relation between mental and physical phenomena. Dr. 
Dunbar writes simply, using many case histories to illustrate, for 
every-day people, how, under scientific care our bodily ills may 
quite frequently be alleviated or cured, through better under- 
standing of our minds. 

Herself a practicing physician as well as a psychiatrist, Dr. 
Dunbar has for some years been associated as teacher or associate 
physician with the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of Colum- 
bia University and other hospitals. Since 1932 she has been in 
charge of Psychosomatic Research at Presbyterian Hospital and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, New York City. 
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Such a book should help point the way toward wholesome minds 
and living. And such individual health, if widespread, might one 
day solve our peace and war problems. 


Peace or AnarcHy. By Cord Meyer, Jr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1947. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


This book is an argument for federal world government, 
written by the president of the United World Federalists. While 
Mr. Meyer does not make it apparent just how this objective can 
be attained, the world being what it is today, nevertheless, on the 
level of ideals his book is one that cannot be ignored. 


M.S.C. 





Books RECEIVED 


Japan’s INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN Nava Power 1897-1917. 
By Outten Jones Clinard, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1947. Pp. 219 and index. $3.75. 

ExportTinc Arms, THE FEDERAL ARMs Exports ADMINIS- 
tion, By Murray S. Stedman, Jr. 1947. Pp. 160. $3. Kings 
Crown Press. 

ForEIGN Po.icies AND RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January, 1948. $2. 

Unirep Nations Primer, By Sigrid Arne. Revised. New York, 
Rinehart & Co. 1948. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ConstiruTion. By Percy T. Fenn. 
New York, Appleton-Century, 1948. Pp. 730, index of Cases. 
$5. 

AMERICAN MI rrary GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. By Harold 
Zink. New York, Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 266, index, 
charts, maps. $4. 

Atuiep Mirrrary GovERMENT OF GERMANY. By W. Fried- 
mann. Library of World Affairs, London Institute of World 
Affairs, 1947. Pp. 356, index, map. 25s. 

Epucation 1n Fascist Iraty. By. L. Minio-Paluello. New 
York. Oxford University Press. 1946. Pp. 231, index. $5.50. 

Inponesia, Once More Free Lapor. By E. D. Dekker, 
Translated from the Dutch by Nicholas Steelink. New York, 
Exposition Press. 1948. 
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‘TIMELY PAMPHLETs 


Paciric Asia. A PotiricaL ATLAS. By Samuel Van Valkenburg. 
Headline Series No. 66, 1947. 35 cents. 


AsPECTs OF CURRENT AMERICAN Foreicn Poticy. Depart- 
ment of State. October, 1947. 20 cents. 


Aromic Enrercy Commission. Second Report to the Security 
Council of The UN. September 11, 1947. Washington, D. C. 
Dept. of State. 


OUTLINE OF THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY Procram. Draft Legis- 
lation and Background Information. Submitted by the Depart- 
ment of State for the use of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. December 19, 1947. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office. 


GERMANY AND THE New Evrope. By Louis H. Pink, Chair- 
man, Citizen’s Conference on International Economic Union. 


New York City. Jan. 1948. 


THE UNITED States PaRTICIPATION IN THE UNITED Nations. 
A study of the Methods and Mechanisms Used in the Formu- 
lation and coordination of Policies Proposed by the United 
States. By Donald Hiss. New York, Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. Nov. 1947. 


PaciFic Asia. A Porrricat Atvas. By Samuel Van Valkenburg. 
New York. Foreign Policy Association Nov.-Dec. 1947. Head- 
line Series No. 66. 35 cents. 


THE MarsHa.t Pian. By Helen C. Potter. Washington D. C., 
Catholic Association For International Peace, 1947. 


Forcinc A New Cuina. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1948. Headline Series No. 67. 


First RESEARCH WITHIN THE CARIBBEAN AREA. Washington, 
Caribbean Commission, Research Council. 1947. Map. Illus. 


CooPERATION IN THE AMERICAS, Washington, Dept. of State. 
July, 1946-June, 1947, Report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. 40 cents. 


ANALYsIs OF GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE. 
Signed at Geneva, Oct. 30, 1947. Department of State. 
Doxvars Goons AND Peace. By Thomas P. Brockway. Head- 


line Series N. 68. New York, Foreign Policy Association. 
Mar. 1948. 35c. 














New Names in World News 


By Fevicra MILLER 











HEAD OF THE ECONOMIC COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 


Paul Gray Hoffman has been appointed to the $20,000 a year 
job of running America’s huge foreign assistance program, the 
E.C.A. Born in Chicago, fifty-seven years ago, Mr. Hoffman 
left college to sell automobles and rose to Vice-President of the 
Studebaker Corporation in 1925. He helped to reorganize the 
company when it went into receivership in 1933 and has been 
president since 1935. Hoffman is Chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, a research organization founded during 
the war to promote a continuance of full employment. He served 
on the Harriman Committee and has just returned from a State 
Department economic mission to the Far East. Married, the 
father of seven children, a non-smoker or drinker, Mr. Hoffman 
will control the $5.3 billion E.C.A. appropriation which is ex- 
pected to finance roughly one-half of all Western Europe’s im- 
ports next year. 


ALCIDE DE GASPERI, ITALIAN PREMIER 


The Italian elections of April 18 were momentous for all the 
western world when the overwhelming victory of the Christian 
Democrats over the Communists marked at the same time a vic- 
tory of the United States over Russia. The successful Christian- 
Democratic candidate, Alcide de Gasperi, was a crusading jour- 
nalist and a member of the Italian parliament when Mussolini 
came into power, but left Parliament as a protest against the 
murder of the Socialist deputy Matteotti. Imprisonment several 
times by the Fascists broke de Gasperi’s health and unable to fight 
physically, he attacked the Fascists with his pen in the underground 
press. The Italian statesman came into power in 1945 as a result 
of a Cabinet crisis. Sixty-seven-year-old de Gasperi, a devout 
Catholic and a mountain climber, is virtually certain to be named 
the new Premier by recently-elected President Einaudi. 


Iraty’s First PRESIDENT 


Another Italian name in the news is that of seventy-four-year- 
old Luigi Einaudi, elected first President of the new Italian Re- 
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public. An economist, politican, teacher and journalist, Mr. 
Einaudi taught finance at the University of Turin and is an inter- 
nationally-known writer on public finance and economic history. 
The new President, Governor of the Bank of Italy since 1944, 
has been Italian representative on the International Monetary 
Fund and to the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and has served as Vice-Premier and Minister of the 
Budget. Supported in the election by the dominant Christian 
Democratic Party, Mr. Einaudi is a political independent and an 
opponent of Communism. 


HEAD OF THE UNITED Nations Foop AND AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Norris E. Dodd, United States Undersecretary of Agriculture, 
has been appointed to succeed Sir John B. Orr as Director Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Born in Iowa in 1879, Mr. Dodd spent his early years in the mid- 
west agricultural country practicing his two trades, pharmacy and 
farming, and finally settled in Oregon in 1900. A specialist in 
raising wheat and Hereford cattle on his own 2,000 acre ranch, he 
is also a student of climate, rainfall, topography, soil types and gen- 
eral farming conditions. Mr. Dodd went into the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency at its start in 1933 and was its Chief from 
1943 until named Undersecretary in 1946. During the war he 
served with international food groups and attracted world atten- 
tion that led to his almost unanimous choice as new head of the 


FAO. 
First INDIAN GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Chakravarty Rajagopalachari, Governor of West Bengal, is 
to succeed Earl Mountbatten as first Indian Governor-General. 
Sixty-nine-year-old C. R., as he is popularly known, has been 
one of the most distinguished members of the Indian National 
Congress for the last forty years. He was a close and intimate as- 
sociate of Mahatma Gandhi and in many ways his confidant, play- 
ing an important part in the Gandhi-Jinnah talks in 1944. C. 
Rajagopalachari has been general secretary of the All-India Na- 
tional Congress and a member of its Working Committee. He 
is an accomplished speaker and a popular writer in the Tamil 
language. Rajagopalachari has never been afraid to differ from 
the official Congress policy as in 1942 when he resigned in protest 
over the Congress-League settlement. 




















NOTES 


By Mase SouLe CALL 








ICELAND FINIsHES First 
The International Childrens’ Emergency Fund of the UN 


aims to feed about 3 million children and expectant and nursing- 
mothers in 12 European countries. Money-raising campaigns are 
under way in over 40 countries. Of these Iceland was first to 
complete its campaign. It raised over $400,000—an average of 
$3 for every Icelandic man, woman and child. The target set 
for the U.S. amounts to only about 43 cents per person. 


WEATHER STATIONS IN THE ARCTIC 


Russia reported last spring to the American Polar Society in 
Washington that in Franz Josef Land, lying north of European 
Russia the 100 or more islands are being dotted with scientific 
research stations by the Soviet Government. The most northern 
island is about 400 miles from the Pole. The United States and 
Canada are setting up a string of similar stations in the Canadian 
Arctic region. 


QuIs.Linc’s HoME ‘ro BE A HosPITAL 


“Gimle,” the luxurious residence of the Norweigian traitor, 
Quisling, in Oslo, which no one wishes to occupy, has been desig- 
nated by the city as a hospital, after suitable alterations have been 
made for the purpose. 


AMERICAN INsTITUTE FOR BUDAPEST 

The Peter Pasmany University in Budapest, Hungary, an- 
nounces the establishment of an “American Institute” there. It 
is designed, say the sponsers, to foster and propagate cultural ties 
with American scholars, especially in the fields of science and 
economic research. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


The long Havana conference came to a successful end on 
March 24, when 53 nations signed the Charter for international 
Trade. Until 27 nations have ratified the Charter the organiza- 
tion will be in charge of an interim committee. Former Under- 
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secretary of State Clayton of the U.S. said at the conclusion of the 
conference, “The ITO may prove to be the greatest step in his- 
tory toward order and justice in economic relations.” 


INTERNATIONAL Law aT THE HaGuE 

The Academy of International Law, which held its first session 
in 1923, with the aid of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, resumed its work after the war, in 1947. It will 
meet again this summer, from July 12-August 14. 


Oxtp Dutcu Society RE-NAMED 

The Netherlands Society for the Society of Nations, which, in 
1928 awarded the Grotius medal to the American Peace Society, 
did not survive World War II, we are told by the Netherlands 
Embassy in Washington. In its stead the Vereinigung voor Inter- 
nationale Rechtsorde (Society for International Law in World 
Affairs) has been established. Its Secretariat is at the Hague; its 
Secretary-General is Mr. H. Ch. G. J. van der Madere. 


UN’s SociaL WELFARE SERVICES 

The United Nations has now taken over the work tentatively 
begun by UNRRA, and furnishes expert consultants to those gov- 
ernments that wish to reestablish training of welfare workers. For 
seven years no such work could be carried on in the war-torn 
countries and now the disrupted social work, more needed than 
ever, must be taken up and experts trained. 


AMERICAN Near East Society 

The Near East College Association has formed the American 
Near East Society to supply information on the Near East and 
its problems. It will be non-political, non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian and like the College Association it will maintain a spirit of 
tolerance. It already issues a bulletin. 


Dominican INsTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

A recent bulletin from the Dominican Republic anounces that 
the projected National Institute of Agriculture at San Cristébal 
is well on its way to completion. It will be a beautiful building 
architecturally with ample provision for laboratories and facilities 
for other instruction. 


CHILDREN’s CAMPs IN GUATEMALA 

The Ministry of Education in Guatemala is planning numerous 
summer camps for school children soon to be opened for instruc- 
tion and health purposes. 
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CoNnGREss ON INDIAN LIFE 

The second Inter-American Congress on Indian Life will 
meet in Cuzco, Peru, June 24-July 4, 1948. It will consider prob- 
lems relating to Indian populations of this hemisphere. 


BRAZILIAN NATIONAL FOLK-LORE 

A committee has been set up by the Institute of Education, Sci- 
ence and Culture of Brazil to study and compile a bibliography of 
Folk-lore of Brazil with all its traditions, dates and important 
events. 


BURMA IN THE UN 
On April 19 Burma became the 58th member of the UN. 


REGIONAL ACCORD FOR AsIA 

A movement is afoot to develop an Asian Regional Accord to 
proceed within the charter of the UN. Despite fierce struggles for 
stability going on in all eleven nations, they feel the need of unifica- 
tion especially in economics and trade. What seems to be needed 
from tronger nations at this point, says Robert ‘T. Oliver, is a 
friendly push such as one neighbor might give another when the 
wheels of his car are stuck in the mud.” 


UNDERSTANDING THROUGH ConvTaAcT 

It is announced that some 200 American undergraduates will 
spend the academic year 1948-9 abroad. 

The Commission for Educational Reconstruction (CIER) 
will bring foreign teachers from devastated areas to study in the 


U. 


Ny 


Some 40 students will also be brought from abroad to work for 
a time in departments of the United Nations. 

UNESCO Work 

The Digest of UNESCO program for 1948 groups activities 
under six heads. Under “communications” it includes not only 
press, radio and films but a center of information on exchange 
of teachers and students and also the administering of a few 
UNESCO Fellowships. 

An important phase of its program is that for Museums. Many 
war-devastated countries have to reconstruct their buildings and 
entire museum systems. To assist this process and encourage edu- 
cational use of the museums is part of UNESCO’s plan. 


LIBRARIES IN CHINA 


Three Library institutes staffed by six American librarians are 
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to be established in China, under the Fulbright Act. ‘They will 
he located in colleges in Peiping, Soochow and Canton. These 
colleges will supply advisory committees to assist the U.S. Edu- 
cational Foundation in this work. 


Inpi1a’s PALM-LEAF Manuscripts 

The National Archives Laboratory of India has perfected a 
method of preserving palm leaf manuscripts, by means of a plastic 
adhesive rolled smooth. These manuscripts, many of them, date 
back several hundred years and are of great historical value. Our 
own Library of Congress also has about 500 such manuscripts. 


GANDHI’s VoICE ON RECORDS 

Two sets of records were made by Mahatma Gandhi in 1931 
in England on which he was persuaded to give something of his 
spiritual message. His stipulation was that when released the 
royalties should go to the Indian National Congress. Suppressed, 
until now, the records can at last be had. 


PRINCELY States UNITED IN INDIA 

The process of integrating 562 princely states of India was 
practically completed in May, when the Sikh states of the Punjab 
agreed on a union which will be completed on July 15. The cov- 
enant with India gives the Indian Parliament power to make 
laws for the new state in certain matters. 
YELLOW RIVER BACK ON PRE-WAR CouRSE 

Until a year ago the mighty Hwang Ho had for nine years been 
flooding some 2,000,000 acres of farm lands, having been diveited 
by the Chinese during the war with Japan. Now at long last it 
has been returned to its native course, a work of tremendous labor 
and expert engineering. 
HELP FOR GERMAN UNDERGROUND SURVIVORS 

Among the worthy causes to which Americans are asked to 
contribute is the campaign of the American Committee to Aid 
Survivors of the German Resistance. Most of the leaders in that 
underground struggle lost their lives for the cause. “Their families 
now need help. 
IsRAEL APPLIES ‘TO THE UN 

The state of Israel, which had already organized in Palestine, 
declared its independence immediately on the withdrawal of the 
British High-Commissioner, Friday, May 14, 1948. Within 
twenty minutes President Truman recognized the new state. 
Israel has now applied for admission to the UN. 

















ONE HUNDRED TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


May 5, 1948 


The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 
held its 120th annual meeting in the Conference Room of 
the Society’s headquarters at 4+ P.M., May 5, 1948. 

The Vice President, General U.S. Grant presided at the 
meeting. 

Reports were received and approved from the Execu- 
tive Secretary, the Treasurer and the Editor of Wortp 
AFFairs, as well as from the Executive and Special] Com- 
mittees. 

The meeting was quite fully attended and discussion of 
the future work of the Society was interesting and fruitful. 

On adjourning many of the directors with a number of 
guests assembled at the Metropolitan Club for an informal 
dinner. 

At 8 o’clock a general meeting for all members and 
their guests gathered at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium. Gen. Grant presided, and the guest of honor, 
Sir Norman Angell delivered an address on “An Educated 
Will to Peace,” which is printed on page 79 of this num- 
ber of Wortp AFFairs. 

Following the inspiring address there was a panel dis- 
cussion on the theme, “Shall the United Nations Charter 
be Amended Now?” Mr. Huston Thompson was chair- 
man of the panel discussion, participants were, for the af 
firmative, Senator Homer E. Ferguson of Michigan, and 
Dr. Joseph I. Thorning, a Director of the A.P.S. lor the 
negative, Representative John M. Vorys from Ohio and 
Representative Jacob K. Javits from New York. Ques- 
tions from the floor added much to an occasion which was, 
from start to finish, an interesting and thought-provoking 
meeting. 


The list of Officers and Directors elected at the annual 
meeting will be found on the following page. 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


During its entire one-hundred-twenty years The Amer- 
ican Peace Society has been and still is an educational or- 
ganization in the field of promoting a just and peaceful 


World Order. 


It receives no grants from the government, has no politi- 
cal or other entanglements, and is responsible solely to its 
supporters. 

Its magazine, WorLp AFFAIRS, goes to all members 
carrying news of international events and the progress of 
better understanding between peoples. 


The Society supports, wholeheartedly the United Nations 
and its branches. 


Increase in the membership and so in the effectiveness of 
the Society depends upon the aid of its friends. 


Join The American Peace Society Now! 


Lhe Amerwan Peace Society, under the terms of its charter, ts a 
non-partisan, non-sectarian and non-profit-making organization, 
free from motives of private gain—the first of its kind in the 


world. 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 


IIT aise scolsiissdua telectdacadelldacbiniesidiin eeaatieaaieaiettatiieiiiad $ 5.00 
STII ‘snidcicnntcsmnccenionenniamennnueesiiameiions 10.00 
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Librarians and Historions Please Note, 
For Reference and Study 


THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


BY EDSON L. WHITNEY 
Third Edition Printed in 1928. 


Up to the date of its publication this volume is decidedly the 
best history of the Peace Movement in America, from its rise 
soon after the Napoleonic wars. It tells of the organized effort 
toward a peaceful world, with a Congress of Nations and a 
World Court. The new age and the UN have not fundamentally 
changed the objects for which Americans, British and many 
Europeans strove all through this interesting period. It is an 
authoritative story. 


Ordinarily sold for $3 we now offer it for a limited time for 


$1.00 A COPY. 
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The Library of the American Peace Society, accumu- 
lated over many years, is now located at the American 
University, Nebraska Ave., Washington, D. C. 


It is open to all readers and students of international 
organization and peace who wish to work on the premises. 

















